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MITTELEUROPA AND THE COMMON MARKET 


EvuROPE needs the Germans, their genius and their virtues. But, 
like other races, they have vices. One of them is a self-pity which 
often goes with indifference to the plight of others. Too many 
Germans demand re-unification or lament lost territories but remain 
heedless of the wronged and separated peoples East of Germany 
and West of Russia. 

These Western Europe forgets or ignores at its moral and strategic 
peril. However much the technocrats of the six-state community 
usurp to their proliferating institutions the grand title of ‘European,’ 
however thick the Iron Curtain, Europe embraces Slav no less than 
Teuton. Unless moreover the reunification of Germany marches 
with the reunification of Europe, it might produce such a junction 
of Germany and Russia as it has been, or should have been, the 
purpose of British diplomacy to avoid. 

That neglected genius, Sir Halford Mackinder, believed that a 
Russo-German combination could rule not Europe only but the 
world. It is a dream older than the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact, or 
Rapallo, or even Bismarck. It was shared by Reichswehr generals 
and Russian commissars who owed their seizure of power partly to 
the German high command. There were National Bolsheviks in the 
Third Reich as well as Bolsheviks in Soviet Russia. A Brown Bol- 
shevism was one of the elements of Dr Goebbels’s propaganda. 

In his Democratic Ideals and Reality, written in preparation for 
the peace to follow the war of 1914-18, Sir Halford Mackinder 
showed that the territorial rearrangement of East Europe could not 
last unless the continent was divided into three and not into two 
State-systems. ‘It is a vital necessity that there should be a tier of 
independent states between Germany and Russia.’ The peace 
treaties erected such a tier of independent states but they lacked 
the means of independence. “You cannot,’ wrote Stresemann, 
‘create a large number of new states and wholly neglect to adapt 
them to the European economic system.”* 

1 After Austerlitz Talleyrand wrote Napoleon a letter dated December 
5, 1804, urging him not to destroy the Austrian monarchy. ‘Une telle 


puissance est nécessairement faible. Mais elle est, contre les barbares, un 
boulevard suffisant, comme elle est un boulevard nécessaire.’ 
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But that is what the peace-makers did. In Europe and in Europe’s 
succession states nineteenth-century principles of trade and mone- 
tary orthodoxy set class against class and nation against nation. 
The broken Hapsburg Empire should have been revived, in part 
and in economic terms; instead, the men of Versailles, influenced 
by the international liberalism of President Wilson, resolved to 
establish ‘the equitable treatment of the commerce of all members 
of the League’ according to the most favoured nation precept. They 
thus prevented the formation upon the continent of regional eco- 
nomic groups able to stand and to prosper. Hitler and Schacht took 
or attempted by force and total economics what the peace-makers 
had refused more peaceable men. The Austro-German Customs 
Union, vetoed by the Powers, was effected in the Anschluss of 1938. 
The second war came and left Europe wasted and divided under the 
hegemony or the shadow of two World Powers. The old idea of a 
United Europe gathered urgency under the stimulus of Soviet 
expansion into the heart of the continent and of United States 
support in resisting it. 

Paradoxically, the federalist notion of a United States of Europe, 
designed in flattering imitation of the great transatlantic model on 
the rigid supranatural framework laboriously reared by statesmen 
like Schuman and Spaak, has tended further to divide, rather than 
to unite, a Europe which, with all its unity of memory and desire, 
remains a society of nations. A Great European system of security 
and co-operation must be flexible enough to reconcile national 
identity with European solidarity. It must accommodate Powers 
which, as Lord Montgomery has reminded us, look out upon the 
oceans as well as inward upon Europe. France the Field Marshal 
described as a World Power and a World Nuclear Power is what 
Gaullism means to make her. Great Britain, already a Nuclear 
Power, centre of the Commonwealth and Sterling Area, to which 
the Irish Republic, Iceland, and the Scandinavian Kingdoms adhere 
or stand close, has heavy stakes not only in the Continent but in all 
the continents. A European system and settlement must finally 
be such as to attract the States of Central and Eastern Europe which 
have suffered first German, then Russian, conquest and enslave- 
ment, and prize their nationhood the more. Knowing this, Moscow 
stands forth as the champion of national sovereignty against the 
imperialism of international finance. Soviet propaganda plays with 
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effect on Eastern European experience of the old Drang nach Osten. 
It represents ‘Schumania’ and the European Economic Community 
as a new expansion of German power, dangerous to Slavdom. 
Whether it be with Russia or against Russia, irredentism and eco- 
nomics still beckon some Germans eastward. 

One may therefore wonder how far France will carry the Rome 
Treaty along the road of federation despite the Gaullist profession 
of fidelity to what was signed under the Fourth Republic. Have the 
failures and omissions of British diplomacy and the policy of the 
United States breathed new life into something two world wars 
were fought to crush? Is Pierre Laval smiling from beyond? Are 
there Germans who consider the Ruhr-Rhine complex and the 
European Economic Community as a base for the eventual realiza- 
tion of Mitteleuropa? 

Neither the word nor the ambition is new. No other than Major- 
General Haushofer, Professor of Geography at the University of 
Munich, founder of the German Academy, teacher and friend of 
Rudolf Hess, the Fiihrer’s deputy, ascribes the invention of the word 
to Mackinder. (Mackinder also coined the phrase ‘man-power.’) 
Then the celebrated geographer Partsch made his map of Central 
Europe, including the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Rumania. The First World War 
made the idea both popular and practical. For Professor Paul de 
Lagarde, who taught Oriental Languages at Géttingen, Mittel- 
europa reached from the mouth of the Ems to the mouth of the 
Danube, from Memel to Trieste, from Metz to the Bug. Rosenberg 
acknowledged his debt to Lagarde. 

Friedrich Naumann’s popular work, Mitteleuropa, appeared in 
1915. A former Lutheran pastor, Naumann sat in the Reichstag 
as a National-Social member and in 1918 founded the Democratic 
Party. He was thus a man of the Empire and a man of the Weimar 
Republic. His Demokratie und Kaisertum, published in 1900, 
attempted a synthesis between the imperial system and Social 
Democracy. Naumann’s Central Europe was to be integrated eco- 
nomically within a single customs system. The lead and inspiration 
would be German, and Jewish business men would help to make 
the already predominantly German character of the Mid-European 
economy more German yet. The German entrepreneur was more 
enterprising, scientific, and disciplined than the French. He enjoyed 
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the loyal backing of workpeople schooled by the Trade Unions and 
the Social Democratic Party. ‘All economic organizations of entre- 
preneurs and workers will help us.’ English Capitalism was in 
decline. 


We have seen the giant States rising up to crush us. They have 
not succeeded, but we shall not forget the moment when Russia 
began to move on the West and when Great Britain called on her 
Indians and Canadians. ... Before the organization of humanity, the 
‘United States of the World’, can come into existence, there will 
probably be a very long period during which groups of humanity, 
reaching beyond the dimensions of a nation, will struggle to direct 
the fates of mankind and to secure the product of its labour. Mid- 
Europe comes forward as one such group, and that indeed a small 
one: vigorous but lean! 

Sovereignty, which formerly was a possession widespread amongst 
the nations of the earth, concentrates itself more markedly as time 
goes on at quite a few places. There only remain a limited number 
of central points amongst mankind where government is really 
exercised: London, New York, Moscow (or Petersburg) stand firm. 
It is still doubtful whether or no an East Asiatic world-centre will 
grow up in Japan or China. It is at least very questionable whether 
or no India or Africa will ever produce such a central point of the 
first importance. The same thing applies to South America. The 
future significance for mankind of any East Asiatic and South Ameri- 
can centres that may possibly arise is not, however, at present a 
question of practical politics for general history. But, on the other 
hand, the question whether or no a separate centre in Mid-Europe 
can maintain itself between Russia and England is even now being 
fought out with all the energies of Europe and with endless blood- 
shed. 


Nothing less than Mitteleuropa could stand upright in what 
Joseph Chamberlain had already described as ‘days of great 
empires, not little States.’ Not even a fusion of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires would suffice. Hungary was needed as 
a granary. Other products would be allotted to other parts of what 
would be virtually a fede.ation of the German Empire, the lands 
of the Dual Monarchy, the Balkans, Turkey, and the neutrals— 
Rumania, Greece, Scandinavia, and the Netherlands. (If defeated 
by the Western Powers, Mid-Europe would fight again later!) 

Mitteleuropa was published in English as Central Europe by 
P. S. King in 1916. A shrewd introduction was contributed by 
Professor W. J. Ashley, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the 
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University of Birmingham. One passage is of topical interest at the 
present moment of breach between the European Economic Com- 
munity and European countries outside the Common Market. 


The question now naturally presents itself: what effect will mutual 
preference between the States of Central Europe have upon the 
external trade of the federated group, and especially upon the trade 
of Germany, after the war, with what are at present enemy countries. 
That trade has been built up largely by means of the Most-Favoured- 
Nation clause in the treaty which it extorted from France at the 
conclusion of the last (viz. Franco-Prussian) war, and similar clauses 
in treaties with the United Kingdom and other lands. Does Germany 
hope to retain the advantages of that clause for its own exports to 
foreign countries, while withdrawing, by the operation of Central 
European Preference, a large part of the reciprocal advantages from 
the exports of other countries? The answer, surprising as it may 
seem, is that that is precisely what Germany is now planning to do. 
These plans are not in the least secret. More than a year ago, long 
before an Economic Conference at Paris was contemplated, some 
of the best brains among the economists of Germany were at work 
devising the formula which should keep alive the Most-Favoured- 
Nation clause for Germany’s benefit, while getting rid of it wherever 
it stood in the way of an allied Central Europe. 


To-day such a formula exists supported by the full weight of 
United States foreign policy. It is contained in the principle of 
unconditional most favoured nation treatment embodied in many 
commercial treaties and in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. G.A.T.T. has placed an interdict upon trade discrimination 
and in particular upon the grant or increase of tariff preferences, the 
method of economic co-operation developed by the British Com- 
monwealth; an exception is made however in favour of customs 
unions such as that of the United States or the European Economic 
Community! 

Nevertheless Germans may well doubt how long they would be 
allowed to have it both ways. Dr Erhard has been said to have 
been more favourable than Chancellor Adenauer to the plan for a 
Free Trade Area wider than the ‘Little Europe’ of six. Now, as in 
the time of Friedrich Naumann, not all German interests are 
Continental. 

Professor Ashley mentioned ‘the great shipping and exporting 
interests—all that side of German life represented by Hamburg’ 
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who were wondering how they would be affected if Central Europe 
were realized but the Most-Favoured-Nation facilities all lost. 


This is the meaning of the book by Professor Harms on Germany’s 
Share in the World’s Trade which has recently appeared. Professor 
Harms fills a chair of economics at Kiel, and he is the director of 
an Institute for World Economics which is financed by the great 
business interests. The whole purpose of his book is to emphasize the 
importance of recovering and extending German foreign trade. He 
argues forcibly that no gains to German trade due to preference 
within Central Europe can make up for losses in other European 
countries. But while all this is significant, it is equally significant 
that he concludes his book by declaring twice, and in the most 
emphatic way, that ‘the whole problem is primarily political, and 
economic considerations are only of secondary importance’ and that 
this is bound to be the case ‘for a long time.’ 

I should not like to prophesy: but certainly, at present, it looks 
very much as if Germany will try to do both—regain its previous 
foreign trade and create a Central Europe with internal preference; 
but that, if it has to make a choice, it will choose Central Europe, 
and hope to regain its foreign trade at some later and more propitious 
season. 


Such indeed may be the thought to-day of Dr Adenauer. 

Mackinder in his Democratic Ideals and Reality made a like 
point. He posed the question why Germany in 1914 made the double 
mistake of invading France and of invading her through Belgium, 
despite the known weakness of the Russian Empire. His answer 
was twofold: first, Germany wanted to deprive England of her 
Continental ‘bridgehead’; secondly, and more decisive, 


she was in the grip of economic fate. She was out against the 
Slavs for markets, for raw materials, and for wider fields to till; a 
million people were being added annually to her stay-at-home, kept- 
at-home family. But to develop that mighty concern of her own man- 
‘power, so strong for conquest if she could keep it going, but so 
insatiably hungry, she had built up Hamburg, and all that Hamburg 
stood for in the way of overseas adventure and home industries. 
Hamburg had her own momentum, and it was not eastward. 


Mid-Europe was, in Naumann’s estimation, one of the ‘groups of 
humanity’ which ‘will struggle to direct the fates of mankind and 
to secure the produce of its labour’ but only ‘a small one.’ Great 
Britain, America and Russia were each ‘more potent in extent and 
in mass than Mid-Europe can ever be. In the most favourable event, 
so far as human foresight can tell today (1915), Mid-Europe will 
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only be the fourth World State.” Naumann looked forward to an 
awakening and an expansion of Russia such that ‘we need to be 
already well ahead in Mid-Europe in order not to be overpowered.’ 

Germany and Europe need overseas support, supplies, and fields 
of investment. Since Naumann wrote the world map has shrunk 
still further. Metropolitan Europe is not a coherent unit. Its national 
economies are competing, not complementary. To live and thrive 
she must look outward across the Mediterranean to Africa, and 
across the broader oceans to Commonwealth, French Union and 
other lands joined by history and interest with European nations. 
Europe and the world require an association of Commonwealth 
with European nations, but they cannot be forced within a supra- 
national straitjacket. Mutual preferential arrangements determined 
by reciprocal advantage are more realistic as well as more in tune 
with the European genius than the doctrinaire rigidity of a common 
market whose logical conclusion is common currency and common 
government. To give Naumann the last word: ‘Preferential treat- 
ment offers one very evident advantage, that with it all State rights 
remain as they were before... .’ 

JOHN B1IGGs-DAVISON 











FRANCE REGENERATE AND FREE 


IN becoming President of the Republic General de Gaulle opened 
a new chapter in the history of France. What will be achieved, 
and even what it is wanted to achieve, has only been disclosed 
incompletely. No one man can be the saviour of his country. He 
may have very definite plans. Their execution must depend on the 
extent to which the people will co-operate, and on the spirit with 
which it is possible to animate them. Their execution is bound to 
be restricted too by the moral climate of the time, and by the 
quality of the ideals and aims entertained among neighbouring 
peoples. 

When the General took office as Prime Minister on June 1 last 
year he demanded and obtained very wide powers. He was able— 
like an earlier Charles, our Charles II—to give Parliament a holi- 
day. Indeed, he did not have to summon the new Parliament 
elected last autumn in order to get supply voted. At the beginning 
of this year the Budget was promulgated by decree. Charles II 
could not have gone so far. General de Gaulle’s first achievement 
has been to get things expeditiously done. 

The benefits of parliamentary supremacy, ever since they were 
insisted upon with fervour by John Locke, have been jealously 
prized. Nevertheless in France latterly parliamentary supremacy 
had turned into both a farce and an obstruction.’ A great Power 
still, a chief pillar of Western civilization, was going adrift. There 
is no doubt that de Gaulle, by means of his faith in leadership, his 
doctrine of the visible incarnation of the State in a man, has swiftly 
given the majority of Frenchmen the reassurance that the ship of 
France is once more on course. But whither bound? 

First, as a result of the General Election and thanks to a new 
mode of voting, the Communists have been eliminated for all 
practical purposes from national politics. I write before the local 
elections in March, but it was confidently hoped to render negligible 
their representation in town and regional councils, where they had 


1Cf. Jules Monnerot’s contribution to Ecrits pour une Renaissance (Paris, 
Plon, 1958). 
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been wielding more power. Secondly, it is too early to say what 
will happen about housing, but the Government has already shown 
that it is fully alive to the gravity of the shortage. Too many 
young couples have to wait years for a home of their own. If the 
period of waiting is only reduced enough, they will consider that 
a change of régime was worth while for that alone. In most towns, 
and particularly in Paris, it is difficult to understand how thousands 
go on year after year tolerating the conditions in which they have 
to live. At the end of 1958 two out of every five dwellings had no 
running water. 

Thirdly, the whole business of government and administration 
is being streamlined. Ministers no longer have to haggle with 
combinations of parliamentary groups and parliamentary com- 
mittees. The applications for favour which used to pour into the 
Prime Minister’s office have been stopped. At the New Year a 
spate of ordinances and decrees provided for a radical overhaul 
of French institutions. The organization of defence, the judiciary, 
the scholastic system, and the working of the Civil Service were 
all to be remodelled. How far the Fifth Republic will go in this 
direction is not yet disclosed. Towards the end of January the 
Government headed by M. Michel Debré announced a long-term 
intention to reduce the number of administrative departments into 
which the country was divided geographically at the French Revo- 
lution from 90 to 47, and many to rename. It is tactless of me to 
say so, but the proposal reminds me of Vichy and its still-born 
‘national revolution’—Vichy, which, during its existence, was the 
General’s béte noire. Among the changes which Marshal Pétain’s 
ill-starred Government had in prospect before the end of 1940 was 
the abolition of the departments and the restoration of the ancient 
provinces. The plan which came to nothing then is now to be 
revived, and with far better prospects. It is promised that by this 
means administration in the country at large will be simplified and 
made more efficient. But is that all? Vichy’s intended restoration 
of the traditional provinces was to have been preliminary to a 
large measure of decentralization. Whether that is to happen this 
time is still unknown. De Gaulle believes in the continuing great- 
ness of France. So did Charles Maurras and the Action francaise 
group of monarchists who misplaced great hopes in Marshal 
Pétain, and Maurras was an ardent advocate of undoing the 
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centralization of Napoleon and thereby strengthening local patriot- 
ism. That may be predicted as likely to remedy to some extent the 
rootlessness of vast multitudes in the big towns.’ It would encourage 
Frenchmen to take a new pride in their nationality. 

Such changes and reforms as I have so far mentioned can be 
expected to gladden the temper and spirit of the French. Some 
may cause individual hardship. None will bear heavily on a whole 
social class. It is otherwise with the financial reforms which were 
urgently called for. The details of the new Budget coupled with 
the devaluation of the franc impose sacrifices upon a variety of 
groups—upon industrial workers, shopkeepers, Civil Servants, 
farmers, and farm labourers. Yet it is indisputable that the French 
had been living beyond their means and that economies were the 
essential prelude to future solvency. Thanks to the inflation of 
the currency, the purchasing power of industrial workers had risen 
to a level out of proportion with the value of the product of their 
labour. Without a cheaper franc, the Common Market which the 
Government was committed to joining on January 1 would have 
proved an incubus. Without higher taxes, fewer subsidies, and the 
abolition of an artificial cost-of-living index the deficit in the Budget 
would have been double the cover provided by the total in the 
State savings banks. 

That is where the resilience of the French and the extent of their 
ability to co-operate in the salvation of their country are going to 
be tested. In spite of increasing familiarity with modern taxation, 
no man likes to be attacked in his pocket. Will the people make 
the sacrifices required of them with a good grace? Will the Govern- 
ment, when hardship is discovered to be avoidable, apply a remedy 
promptly? There is prospect of a moderately favourable answer to 
those two questions. In fact de Gaulle is conducting a bold experi- 
ment. Although the new National Assembly is to be dispensed with 
as much as possible, he attaches the highest importance to the 
preservation of universal suffrage, and he has left the voicing of 
criticism and objection, provided it is outside Parliament, quite 
free. He is thus the first European one-man ruler in this century 
to trust the people, and he might easily have thought it unnecessary 
to do so. 

Hitherto one-man rule in Europe has meant the police state. In 
1Cf. Simone Weil, The Need of Roots (London, Routledge). 
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France to-day you are free to complain, and more than that, you 
may get redress from the Government—not as an individual, per- 
haps, but certainly if acting with your group. Lenin and Trotsky, 
Kemal! Attaturk, Mussolini and Salazar, Hitler and Franco could 
not have conceived such a thing—not even Salazar who, with 
Franco, survives to be contemporary with de Gaulle, and who 
has been looked upon so far as the best of the single-handed 
European rulers of the century. Invariably, since 1914, as stated 
above, autocracy in Europe has meant police methods. The ruler 
alone has been free. Moreover, the repression or abolition of every- 
body else’s personal liberty has never yet proved fatal to a police 
state. Witness the U.S.S.R., witness Spain and Portugal. Not tyranny 
but foreign adventure brought Mussolini to his tragi-comic over- 
throw in 1943 and in 1945 Hitler to his sordid suicide. 

So the General would at least seem to have done something he 
need not have done. He has wanted to rule not by force but by 
consent. He has hoped for no snap majority but a quasi-unanimity. 
One of his first acts on becoming Prime Minister last year was 
to suspend the censorship which his predecessor in office had 
recently imposed in a not altogether unjustified panic. In forming 
his Ministry he may not have appealed to all the talents; he 
certainly invited all the parties (save, of course, the one outside 
the pale—the Communist party). When he went to the Elysée, his 
successor in the Hétel Matignon, M. Debré, followed his example, 
and once again the Socialists were pressed to come in. On this 
occasion they refused, but it was not the General’s fault. The 
General Election confirmed the popular verdict on the Constitution. 
He was overwhelmingly assured of the national confidence. It was 
said that he would have preferred a National Assembly in which 
the parties of the Left would have been more numerously repre- 
sented. That is another indication of his readiness to hear criticism, 
of his desire for unanimity. Likewise, as regards Algeria, he has 
shown he prefers to appeal to the latent good in men rather than 
to try to stifle the bad, and rates relaxation above repression. He 
has taken pains directly to alienate nobody, as witness his avoidance 
of any rigid commitment as regards the future of Algeria, and his 
insistence that universal suffrage must decide. Likewise, in metro- 
politan France the Press has been left free, and as soon as the details 


of the Budget were known the freedom was handsomely exercised. 
K 
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In thus choosing to rule the French and yet to leave them free, 
in choosing to show them that if their country is to be regenerate 
it must be freely, and not under constraint, the General has not 
only set a precedent in one-man rule; he has also taken a bold 
risk. For one thing, there is obviously the danger that if the dis- 
satisfied and the resentful speak and write to their heart’s content, 
or to their bile’s content, they will infect others. He affirms his 
confidence that the number of dissatisfied and resentful will be 
small enough to do no harm, and that they will not be so badly 
dissatisfied and resentful. He has shown alacrity in getting com- 
plaints acted upon. Nevertheless, it is prudent to bear in mind that 
he may be asking too much of an old European people in the 
second half of the twentieth century. Why did the political system 
of the Fourth Republic collapse last spring? At least partly for the 
same reason that the old evils of the Third Republic were reintro- 
duced into that particular system when the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic was elaborated in 1946. For generations there 
has been a decline in manners and morals, a decline not confined 
to France but common to the whole of Western Europe, and yet 
of course accentuated in France by the humiliation of defeat in 
1940 and by the nature of the only conditions in which the German 
occupation could be resisted from 1940 to 1944. To the casual 
English visitor the signs of this decline in manners and morals 
may not be as obvious in France as they are in England to Lord 
Radcliffe’ and others. Frenchmen, and more certainly French- 
women, are seen to work incredibly long hours with unquenchable 
cheerfulness. Thousands of Civil Servants and professional men in 
France display in their work an exemplary sense of duty. French 
parents make great efforts for their children. In current modes of 
address in France there survives a formality which puts the 
familiarities adopted in the last twenty years in England to shame. 
Much else testifies that France has not yet altogether repudiated 
a noble tradition. But let the English observer look more closely, 
let him inquire more deeply and longer. He will find ample con- 
firmation of what a succession of distinguished French writers have 
recorded. On the subject Charles Péguy, who was killed in action 
in 1914; the Julien Benda of La Trahison des Clercs; Henri Massis 


1Cf. the Postscript which he added last year to the reprint of his Reith 
lectures entitled The Problem of Power (London, Collins). 
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in his penetrating literary studies; Georges Bernanos in La Grande 
Peur des Bien-pensants; Gustave Thibon in Diagnostics and Retour 
au Réel; Simone Weil in The Need of Roots, to which I have 
already referred, all tell the same story. The great urban multitudes 
have lost the roots which gave spiritual vitality to the villager and 
the small townsman a century and a half ago. As officialdom has 
encroached farther and farther, parental authority has dwindled. 
It has become smart to oppose interest and duty. Instinct and habit 
can no longer be relied upon to guide conduct. The community is 
being atomized. The subject is a very large one, but the question 
which emerges can be stated quite briefly: Are the French any 
more than any other European people still capable of regeneration, 
whether in freedom or under constraint? 

At the present time, furthermore, there is another factor. In 
France, as in neighbouring countries, and also in the United States, 
a campaign is being steadily waged in favour of a federation of 
Western Europe. Now, as John Stuart Mill pointed out, no federa- 
tion succeeds unless the states entering it abdicate their sovereignty. 
Federation would accordingly spell the end of all French claims to 
future greatness. General de Gaulle’s ideas of grandeur are quite 
incompatible with the federation proposal. No wonder he is against 
it, and that so is M. Debré! For that matter, sound historical 
reasons may show that a federation of Europe is impracticable. 
I want only to point to the influence on popular feeling on any 
possible disposition to make sacrifices for the homeland. The 
European idea exerts its pressure on ordinary people’s outlook 
and aims. Institutions common to a number of sovereign states 
continue to multiply, and each new one takes away more national 
sovereignty and weakens the force of allegiance in individuals. 
This must be reckoned with in any prognostication of the success 
which General de Gaulle is likely to have with his long-term plans 
for France, and of the extent of what he will achieve. 

I come lastly to what obtrudes first upon the consciousness of 
many Frenchmen. It is said in Paris that, in a sense, the condition 
of whatever General de Gaulle may attempt at home is a fair 
and realistic settlement in Algeria. The civil war is not, as I write, 
the frightening business it had been not long ago, when terrorism 
was being tried in metropolitan France and the rebels in Algeria 
itself had not yet been rounded up into the hills, and the military 
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had not yet taken over Algerian administration. The civil war 
still makes a heavy drain on French resources; it is a burden too 
heavy for the health of the French finances. On January 28 the 
rebels refused a second invitation to come to France for peace 
talks. Does that mean that sooner or later the French will have 
to give in, and Algeria will be lost? It might seem so if the recent 
history of the northern half of the African continent were alone 
considered. The British withdrawal from Egypt, the expulsion of 
Italy from Libya, the French withdrawal from their protectorates 
in Tunisia and Morocco, the infection of Black Africa by the craze 
for federation, the risings in the Belgian Congo—all those events 
may seem to indicate that a continuance of French rule in Algeria 
is impossible. When the status of Algeria is repeatedly brought 
before the United Nations Assembly, or when the Manchester 
Guardian or the New Statesman in England refers slightingly to 
the French settlers and The Reporter in New York backs President 
Bourgiba’s eagerness to see Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria absorbed 
into one federation, it may be thought that the authorities in Paris 
are simply being obdurate and will soon have to bow ignominiously 
to the inevitable. 

Suppose, however, we ask what the Moroccan tribesmen have 
gained by their Sultan’s independence? They now have townsmen 
sent among them to act as governors and tax-collectors and judges, 
and the collection of taxes is inexorable. From both Morocco and 
Tunisia the Europeans have just gone away. Down at Casablanca 
one in four of the young—those between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-eight—is out of work. The stake of the French families 
which have been settled in Algeria for generations is greater than 
those Europeans had in Morocco and Tunisia. Should that stake 
be meekly abandoned? What of the future of the native Muslims, 
most of whom are villagers? Already Algeria is heavily over- 
populated in proportion to its productive capacity. Within ten 
years another three or four million mouths may require feeding. 
Only by the investment of foreign capital is there the least prospect 
that the food will be forthcoming. If the capital is French, then 
the French will have a title to supervise affairs. Who else will 
provide capital? Unless the French keep in their own hands the 
oil wells recently discovered in the Sahara, why should the Com- 
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munists or the Americans not take them over? Where the true 
interests of the Muslim villagers lie should be obvious. 

Whether or not the General soon succeeds in bringing about a 
settlement of the Algerian problem, he has meanwhile apparently 
healed the deep rift which divided Frenchmen in 1944, and made 
those who had supported the Resistance and those who had be- 
lieved as long as possible in Vichy irreconcilable enemies. If their 
common support of him lasts, it will in itself be a blessing to the 
country. And, in conclusion, it must be remembered that last May, 
except for possibly a military junta, there was to the General no 
alternative. 


MONTGOMERY BELGION 








NATURAL SUPERNATURALISM 


In the world at large there is profound bewilderment as to the 
ultimate nature of reality: Is it just atoms? Where and how did 
mind come in? 

The bewilderment is largely due to over-specialization. To quote 
the trite yet ever-apt saying, specialization consists in learning more 
and more about less and less. One result is that knowledge, real 
and supposed, becomes so specialized that the coterie can say to 
the rest of the world, “You must take it as we tell it to you: you 
don’t understand.’ Then the compulsive power of convention (the 
herd instinct) renders ‘the establishment’ in all departments of life 
unable or unwilling to recognize what is manifestly there to be seen. 
This has resulted in a new wave of superstition which is concealed 
because it is known as ‘modern science’ or ‘modern poetry’ or 
‘modern art.’ Give a thing one of these names and people will 
believe anything as devoutly as the most superstitious in any age. 
The amusing paradox here is that it was against the ‘credulity’ of 
the preceding age that this other credulity developed, so, the more 
shocking the work of the coteries, making the worse appear the 
better reason, the more welcome and the more devoutly believed. 
To exemplify: We find such an able man as Mr Gordon Rattray 
Taylor writing a long book (with a typically enigmatic title, The 
Angelmakers) interpreting history by infantile habits persisting in 
later life. He comes to conclusions such as these: 


Romanticism is regression to the oral, Puritanism is regression to 
the anal. 


When Vulliamy says of Boswell’s sensitivity to music and 
Johnson’s brusque comment on it, ‘Of course we would here prefer 
to resemble Boswell rather than Johnson,’ there is no ‘of course’ 
about it, for whether one sympathizes with Boswell’s view or not 
depends entirely on whether one is inclined to matrism or patrism, 
i.e. mother-fixation or father-fixation. 


The supreme case of arbitrary limitation by specialization, un- 
consciously pre-judging a vast issue, is the dogma of orthodox 
science that no non-physical postulate must ever be admitted into 
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the study of physical phenomena. But try to drive out nature and 
it will infiltrate. In medicine it is now recognized that an indefinite 
amount of disease is due to mental causes, that mind can and does 
affect matter. Where did mind come in? 

The facts are driving people to see that mind never did come in— 
it has been there behind matter all the time. Surely that writer was 
justified who said, ‘I have tried to think how particles of lifeless 
matter might by chance have formed themselves in a million years 
into bones, muscles, digestive and respiratory organs, blood, skin, 
all the parts co-ordinated with the vital principle of life, and I find 
it absolutely impossible to imagine how it could happen at all.’ As 
Heraclitus discovered, everything is like a fountain—always the 
same form but never the same water. In everything there is constant 
internal replacement of matter going on all the time, a constant 
atomic transubstantiation. Quidquid accipitur accipitur secundum 
modum accipientis. The entire matter of every thing is replaced 
from time to time.’ Professor Beadle has said that a thing ‘is not, 
strictly speaking, a piece of matter at all, but rather a place where 
certain kinds of matter are continually coming together, taking 
their places in a characteristic pattern of structure and processes 
and then departing to give place to others.’ (The Art of Science, 
p. 25). It is only the form, as Professor Medawar has put it, that 
has any kind of permanence. It is form that controls matter,’ 
invisible controls visible. 

Lord Russell, in a broadcast in February 1958, pointed out that 
it is wrong to suppose that objects resemble, in their intrinsic 
qualities, the perceptions which they cause. Of all the vast range 
of rays of different amplitudes from infinitesimally small to those 

1 At the animal level, the ox can turn grass in combination with other 
intakes into the various forms of its body and we can transform our food 
and other intakes into the various forms of our bodies—although how we 
do so is lost in utter unconsciousness. In the human body molecular in- 
gredients are constantly being exchanged for arrivals from the world outside. 
Red corpuscles live only about 120 days. Even teeth and bones are in 
constant atomic transubstantiation (so long as they are alive: while animals 
are alive, their teeth can decay, but when they die, their teeth do not decay). 
The living outer layer of the human skin renews itself completely once a 


month. Pounds of dead cells in the form of scruff and its several variants 


(hair, nails) are parted with in a lifetime (Medawar, Times Science Review, 
1954, Summer). 


2 The observation of this fact was the basis of the metaphysic of both 
Plato and Aristotle. 
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of an amplitude of miles, only a very small number are picked up 
by the powers of perception which we have developed hereditarily 
and which are habituated to certain foci. Our minds are but a net 
in an ocean of wonder through which many things pass unob- 
structed and unobserved but have effects on the things we perceive. 
Other animals have other foci: in so far as they share experience 
with us, they and we have powers in common and to that extent 
share a common universe of experience. But all experience is 
relative to the experience of the percipients. Again, on the mental 
plane, quidquid accipitur accipitur secundum modum accipientis. 
For example, there is no absolute up and down in the universe (Are 
the Australians hanging down or are we?): up and down are rela- 
tive to the things being spoken of. There is no such thing as abso- 
lute size: our standard of big and little depends on the person 
speaking or upon his purpose at the time of speaking. A traveller 
on a great plain may think a distant object to be one thing, but on 
approaching, find it to be another; from a distance he may think it 
inanimate but on approaching, find it animate. ‘It may indeed be 
wondered whether it was sound to divest so completely of mind 
those particles—electric or other—which are supposed to make 
up the perceptible universe and constitute the units of physical 
science.”? 

Atoms have been directed by mind. In 1942 Schrédinger gave a 
broadcast entitled ‘Can molecules think?’ This is startling, of 
course, but we have to get rid of the superstition that the con- 
comitants of mind that are necessary for us are necessary for other 
entities. Man began his career before he was a protoplasmic cell 
—when, and in what form? Whatever it was, that form had within 
it the potentialities not only of his physical, but also of his mental, 
moral and spiritual development. Away back in 1874 Tyndall, in 
his famous Presidential Address to the British Association, said, 
‘By an intellectual necessity I cross the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence and discern behind the matter which we, in our 
ignorance of the latent powers behind it, think to be dead, the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life.’ 

In ‘inanimate’ things there are cycles of change essentially similar 
to those occurring in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, although 
it is difficult to perceive them because of the extreme slowness 
1 The Times Literary Supplement, 1938, Jan. 6. 
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(relative to our powers of perception) with which they take place. 
There is a large number of analogies between crystals—which have 
their own morphology, physiology, embryology, etc.—and ‘living’ 
things. The difference between a crystal and a plant is much the 
same as that between a plant and an animal. In crystallization takes 
place a kind of growth according to a regular, specific pattern. 
Invisible form controls and shapes matter. Viruses are a form of 
existence between ‘inorganic’ and ‘organic’: they can be crystalline 
solids and then become ‘alive’ and multiply. 

In the dark backward and abysm of time there developed a 
protoplasmic cell. To our vision it would have appeared simple. 
It developed within itself division of functions and co-ordination 
of parts. It developed memory and an organ for it, the chromosome. 
The primordial cell split, each of the two resulting cells having in it 
chromosome memory of the parent cell. These in turn split, and 
these in turn, and so on, each of the numerous progeny having in it 
chromosome memory of each parent cell, starting from the first. 

It happened that two cells united. When in due course the united 
cell split, the new cells were not, needless to say, the cells which 
had united, but each of the new cells was a combination of both 
the cells which had united. Half of the chromosomes in each of the 
new cells came from either parent. 

Habits, if continued long enough over generations, become in- 
herited. The experience of union being inherited, in the course of 
time one type of cell developed more the tendency to, and the habit 
of going out for, the satisfaction of union—this was the origin of 
the male sex. Another type of cell developed more the tendency to, 
and the habit of, attracting and waiting for the other type of cell 
for this satisfaction—this was the origin of the female sex. 

The metazoa (beings consisting of more cells than one) may have 
originated in an early protozoon (single cell) stopping before com- 
plete fission. Within the colony of cells, each having within it the 
chromosome memory going back to the primordial cell, specializa- 
tion of groups of cells with specialized functions (organs) developed. 
One of these specializations, for the continuance of the race, was of 
cells in simple form imbued with the racial memory of the organism 
as a whole. Organisms developed organs for dealing with these and 
were dominantly male and female respectively. When a germ cell 
from a male and one from a female united, the united cell 
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recapitulated the ancestral process of ‘growing up,’ in building up 
the ancestral structure to its latest form. 

What occurs in this process has been described by Sir Gavin 
de Beer in Embryos and Ancestors as follows: Characters which 
appeared in the ancestry tend to reappear in the upgrowing of 
descendants at corresponding stages or earlier or later and this is 
due to the transmission of interior factors from ancestors to des- 
cendants. On Feb. 21, 1957, Professor Astbury gave a broadcast in 
which he described how this is done. He said that the germ cells 
‘carry their instructions’ in their chromosomes. These instructions 
‘are written in a cipher that runs along lengths. The chain mole- 
cules we are talking about are not more than one or two millionths 
of a centimetre thick at most. Each chromosome consists of an 
elastic thread spirally coiled.’ It is in fact a tape record. Professor 
Astbury actually used the phrase ‘molecular memory.’! 

All this was in train when, hundreds of millions of years ago, the 
sun penetrated to the earth’s surface (as vapour diminished) and 
plants co-operated with it in creating the miracle of chlorophyll 
and all the vast consequences. Green plants were followed by plants 
using all colours. 


The wedded light and heat, 

Winnowing the witless space 

Without a let, 

What are they till they beat 

Against the sleeping sod and there beget 
Perchance the violet? 


(So Patmore put it.) These miracles were recorded duly on the tape. 
Their repetition caused D. H. Lawrence to exclaim: 


O the mystery of the unseen shaping, 
Heat, light, all in one, 

Swelling and shaping, 

As it swells and shapes a bud into blossom! 


Plants developed the most amazing powers. They can be read of 
in the Pelican See How They Grow. And one of the most amazing 


1‘In the electronic computers of the engineer the “programme” is con- 
tained in a punched ribbon and M. Ducrocq develops the idea that the 
chromosomes of the living body have some of the characteristics of such a 
magnetic tape. The chromosomes are a kind of blueprint of the organism in 
which its future development to maturity is coded.’ The Times Literary 
Supplement, 1958, Jan. 17. 
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up | powers is that all these wonders are passed on in seeds. Muriel 
Stuart expressed this in a remarkable poem: 


_— t Here, in a quiet and dusty room they lie, 

ich | Faded as crumbled stone or shifting sand, 

. of Forlorn as ashes, shrivelled, scentless, dry— 

s is Meadows and gardens running through my hand. 

Jes- In this brown husk a dale of hawthorn dreams: 

* in A cedar in this narrow cell is thrust; 

It will drink deeply of a century’s streams. 

ells 1 These lilies shall make summer on my dust. 

lions Here, in their safe and simple house of death, 

ole- Sealed in their shells, a million roses leap. 

nths Here I can blow a garden with my breath 

an And in my hand a forest lies asleep. 

ssor If plants acquired amazing powers, so also did animals. An 
article in The Times Literary Supplement in 1951 (Nov. 16) quoted 

the from a book, “The more I study animals, the more it appears to me 

and | __ that they are not wholly contained within their skins, but are in- 

hyll volved with forces of which as yet we have but little understanding.’ 

ants | The reviewer went on: ‘Most honest observers of birds as well as 


_ animals will recognize the truth of this statement, as did Hudson 
, and Havelock Ellis.’ Commander Beadnell has written: 


Lower animals practise irrigation, cultivate plants, cut and carry 
harvests, and store food; build bridges, roads and houses; excavate 
tunnels under wide rivers that, in the human sphere, would be 
equivalent to the digging of a sub-Atlantic road from Southampton 
to New York. Lower animals make use of oars, sails, darts, and 
other projectiles; they throw out slime-entanglements and lassoes, 
ape. lay nets, set traps, dig pitfalls, and use snares of many kinds; they 
elaborate poison-gas, stink-bombs, and screening-clouds, and evade 
detection by the most elaborate camouflage patterns; nor are they 
without pressure-gauges, high-voltage electric batteries, condensing 
lenses, guiding-, dazzle-, warning-, and search-lights; they have guns, 
fishing-rods, diving-bells, balloons, bradawls, daggers, pincers, 
scissors, and hypodermic syringes; they communicate their ideas to 


id of one another by means of vocal, instrumental, and gestural language; 
zing they hold councils and punish those whose actions are a menace to 
‘nie } the general safety. 

t the The wheel is almost the only device elemental to machinery that 

=. animals have not invented. 

erary Invention continued in man. He developed tools outside his 


' body, his mind in manipulating his experience, and inventions 
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within his mind. Mr Aldous Huxley has written, “Without ex- 
ception, all languages are stupendous works of genius. But these 
works of genius were created by people just as stupid as we are. 
One is almost forced to believe in the existence, within each one of 
us, of something other and more intelligent than the conscious 
self.” By the fourth millennium B.c. such things had been discovered 
as that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. When such 
discoveries reached the Greeks, it was recognized that there is a 
priori knowledge. By studying numbers and geometrical figures it 
was found that knowledge won within the mind can be valid also 
in the external world. Ancient Greeks knew that the universe is 
unintelligible except by recognizing that in it is logos, mind. 

It is fairly evident that Plato’s doctrine of Ideas was largely 
based on the fact that there is a plan for each seed and that the 
growing organism may achieve a more or less ideal realization.! 
Aristotle’s doctrine of entelechy was based on the fact that there is 
an invisible plan in each seed. 

It is very remarkable that it was not recognized that this plan is 
the epitomised memory of the ancestry until Hering gave his 
Presidential Address to the Imperial Academy of Science in Vienna 
in 1870, On Memory as a Universal Function of Organized Matter. 
Quite independently, Tyndall came to the same conclusion and 
publicized it in his Presidential Address to the British Association 
in Belfast in 1874. Again quite independently, Samuel Butler came 
to the same conclusion and in 1877 wrote Life and Habit. Later, 
Jung laid it down that the repetition of ancestry in the upgrowing 
body is true in the upgrowing mind as well. Later still, Mr Eliot 
wrote in The Dry Salvages: 


The past experience revived in the.meaning 
Is not the experience of one life only 

But of many generations—not forgetting 
Something quite ineffable. 


What is ineffable is not what Mr Eliot was getting at here but 
what Socrates and those who followed him discovered to be the 


1The observation that higher characters were gradually unfolded pro- 
duced the belief that there was in the world a power which gradually 
shapes or tries to shape every living thing into a more perfect form—phusis. 
Translated into Latin, the name became Natura, and into English, ‘Nature.’ 
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ex- _—_ ultimate truth—that the being is not ultimately identifiable with 
lese its body or even with its mind: it is a spiritual entity using both 
are. . and expressing itself through both, and its moral experience is 
> of fundamental and transcendental. This is true not only of goodness 
ous but also of truth. Even materialists believe in truth, yet truth is an 
red abiding and enlarging totality and is certainly not material. The 
e is same things are true of beauty. Absolute loyalty to all three is the 
uch philosopher’s stone. 
isa If I may sum up by adapting Alfred Noyes: 
on I know a wizardry 
t Can take a wisp of sun fire 
€ 18 And round it to a planet and roll it through the skies, 
Can take a buried acorn 
” And whisper forests out of it, 
on.1 Can break a freckled egg-shell 
sts And shake a throstle out of it, 
Can roll a planet through the skies 
n is With cities, and sea-ports, and little shining windows, 
his And hedgerows and gardens, and loving human eyes. 
nna , R. F. RATTRAY 
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GRAVEL EXTRACTION AND THE RESTORATION 
OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


IN its publication Sand and Gravel, the Ballast, Sand and Allied 
Trades Association introduce their feature with the claim that sand 
and gravel quarrying is ‘the largest extractive industry in the country 
after coal.’ There is no doubt at all that the Association is perfectly 
right in this claim. 

Sand and Gravel, in dealing with the problems to which this 
extractive industry give rise, then makes the point: ‘The fact that 
gravel deposits often coincide with the best agricultural land, or 
are situated where new housing sites are contemplated, indicates 
the conflicting claims for use of the same land,’ and, in another 
part—rather coyly broached I thought!—‘Even where land has no 
other immediate claim upon it, the apparent devastation and general 
unsightliness of gravel workings has an unfortunate effect on public 
opinion.” 


Then follows a more detailed account of what is being done, or | 


proposed, to restore the used-out quarries either to their former 
beauty, usefulness, or both. 

Sand and Gravel has an object—it is part of the drive by the 
trade to counter public opposition to its activities, and to try and 
soften that opposition. Nationally and in the public interest 
generally, this is a perfectly legitimate objective, for it is quite true 
that the public, somewhat prejudiced perhaps owing to the ‘un- 
fortunate effect’ upon its feelings when faced with ‘the apparent 
devastation and general unsightliness of gravel workings,’ is not as 
aware as it ought to be of the difficulties experienced by the trade 
in its task. The public does not realize the necessity, in the national 
interest, of ensuring that as many as possible of our known gravel 
deposits should not be so used that future gravel extraction becomes 
impossible. It does not fully realize that the trade has long since 
become conscious of the devastation to the countryside its own 
activities may cause, and consequently not enough is known of the 
attempts by the trade to do something about restoration after this 
devastation has taken place. I may add, too, that the trade itself 
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seems rather slow in appreciating the possibilities of the most suc- 
cessful method of restoration of ‘dry’ quarries of all, which is 
described in the latter part of this paper. 

Let us deal first, then, from the national viewpoint, with the 
necessity of this second largest extractive industry. Again, and 
briefly, the Association has its own case fairly put: 


Transport is indispensable to civilization, and we are more and 
more dependent upon the quick despatch of goods. To this end, the 
modern road, with its concrete surface and fly-over bridges, etc., is 
dependent for its construction upon an adequate supply of sand and 
gravel. These products literally form the basis of all buildings, both 
large and small, and, with the increasing shortage of timber and 
steel, engineers are turning to concrete for a substitute. The rapid 
expansion of industry to meet this need has meant an increase in its 
production from 2,000,000 tons in 1919 to 35,000,000 tons in 1939. 


No figures are apparently available for 1957-8, but a statement 
is made that since the last war the nation has used 250,000,000 
cubic yards of sand and gravel, ‘enough to cover the Isle of Wight 
with a layer 20 inches deep.’ 

The picture is vast, almost beyond imagination. It remains so 
even when broken down into individual items. Sand and Gravel 
goes on to say that one million tons of sand and gravel were used 
in the making of Mulberry Harbour, the wartime prefabricated 
harbour towed across the Channel to the Normandy beachhead. 
London Airport runways contain enough sand and gravel to con- 
struct a dual-carriageway concrete road from London to Birming- 
ham. Britain’s largest oil dock, the Queen Elizabeth II Dock at 
Eastham, Cheshire, contains enough sand and gravel in concrete 
to construct a standard width road from London to Manchester. 

Quite local to my home of Romsey in Hampshire the picture is 
again forcibly clear, particularly since much of the sand and gravel 
came from quarries, the restoration of which I shall later describe. 


Up to June 1954, 375,000 tons of sand and gravel have gone into 
the building of the Esso Oil Refinery, Hampshire. 

One of the largest pre-stressed concrete bridges in Europe, the new 
Northam Bridge, Southampton, required over 97,000 tons of sand 
and gravel. 16,000 tons went into the bridge itself, and 81,000 tons 
into its approaches. 


There really seems little need to pursue further the need, in the 
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national interest, for sand and gravel extraction, or the vastness 
of it. 

The difficulties experienced by the trade in the actual operation 
of extraction are fascinating, but do not concern us here. It may 
be, however, that none of these difficulties is as great as that con- 
tained in the point that gravel deposits must be worked where they 
have been laid by nature, and owing to the high cost of transport 
must be worked as close as possible to their ‘market.’ 

In this fact may be discerned part of the answer to the query 
locally arising as soon as gravel quarrying is contemplated, “Why 
here—why not elsewhere?’ It contains also the reason for the 
appearance of great lakes where gravel extraction has taken place 
in ‘wet’ areas, such as those sites near London down the Great West 
Road. It contains also a hint of the struggle the trade almost in- 
variably faces at any point where fresh quarrying is proposed, from 
local opposition, which is frequently well organized and formidable, 
and which usually springs from three main sources. These are the 
agricultural community, local authorities contemplating housing or 
other development, and those anxious to safeguard the esthetic 
qualities of the countryside. 

The arguments for and against any particular site are frequently 
thrashed out at great length—and great expense to all parties con- 
cerned—and followed with keen interest, and some misgivings, in 
the local newspapers. Space does not permit too lengthy a dis- 
cussion of rival points of view, but as an agricultural journalist and 
a lifelong countryman, I think it fair to point out that, generally 
speaking, land with a gravel subsoil is not the best of agricultural 
land. Frequently it is third-rate grazing, in many instances little 
better than that which will establish itself upon the used-out quarry 
bed. None-the-less, if a man is earning his living from it, opposition 
by the National Farmers’ Union is to be expected, and respected. 

Hardwoods grown upon soil overlaying gravel deposits are almost 
never of any real commercial value, although they may be useful 
for sport. 

But as a rural man, I am not very impressed, in the countryside 
at any rate, with proposed housing developments upon gravel soils. 
The countryman is as much concerned with his garden as he is 
with his house. To him, the garden is a necessity—not a hobby. In 
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buying his own house, he is certainly interested in the land which 
goes with it, and gravel land is not his choice. Certainly he will go 
into a Council house and put up with a bad garden if he cannot 
buy his own, but I am often struck by the fact that rural housing 
sites, in the hands of urban planners, so often fall down very badly 
when—or if!—consideration is given to the proposed rural tenant’s 
traditional need—a good, productive garden! 

As for the beauty of the countryside, a spindly woodland area or 
cattle turned into third-rate grazing may be a thing of beauty to the 
urban visitor, but it is an abomination and an object of contempt 
to the man who understands the soil and who lives from its 
products. 

However, where the true countryman might more readily agree 
to the quarrying of certain rural sites, because they are already a 
sore to his discerning eye, he is no more amenable than anyone else 
to the creation of a great gash across the hills of his village—unless 
he has some idea as to what might be done in the matter of 
restoration. As an expert, he may criticize a bad productive area, 
but he would sooner have that than a huge, bald, ragged—and 
dangerous—pool or a weed-infested bog. 

The overall consideration, however, in an application to extract 
from known gravel deposits is, in the end, the communal and 
national interest. In this matter, Town and Country Planning 
authorities are very much on the alert. Gravel extraction to-day is 
in fact very carefully controlled, and is not permitted unless a plan 
of restoration is put forward and approved. 

In the case of ‘wet’ pits there are obvious difficulties in this 
matter, but in the case of ‘dry’ pits, the standard generally required 
is restoration of the area to at least its former beauty and usefulness. 

‘Of course,’ says the trade, ‘it is not always possible to find 
sufficient material (for filling) and, should the excavated site be a 
lagoon, then an opportunity for boating or a lido arises.’ 

Realizing fully the trade’s difficulties, I still feel that this is not 
altogether convincing. Boating could hardly be described as a 
pastime in my village, although we have a fair amount of water; 
and should there be a ‘lagoon’ here, it may be a few lads might 
make use of it as a ‘lido’—but the smaller children would certainly 
not be allowed near such a place. We are too far away from the 


town to be of much use to urban enthusiasts in either capacity. 
L 
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I do agree that, with proper attention to the surrounds, such 
‘lagoons’ can in time be made areas of exquisite beauty, but it is 
rather lightly touching the subject to say that ‘with a little tidying- 
up and judicious planting of trees, a peaceful spot can be made for 
the angler.’ Good coarse fishing may develop, and may not; the 
acid tendency of old quarry beds would make the establishment of 
a trout fishery not impossible, but a task which only the expert 
might undertake. In either case, to make a success of such a pool 
as a fishery would usually mean a great deal more effort, and a 
vastly greater amount of money than that entailed in ‘a little 
judicious tidying-up and planting of trees.’ 

Removing the topsoil, storing, and relaying in the quarry bed for 
continued agricultural purposes may prove successful—if there is 
sufficient topsoil to do this. In some cases, as I shall show later, 
there is no topsoil at all. Quite clearly, with such an operation, the 
whole structure and balance of centuries of establishment is des- 
troyed, and the amount of success in re-establishment as agricultural 
land on the quarry bed depends very much upon what is found in 
the bed, what tendency there may be to accumulative acidity, and, 
almost invariably, what can be done to combat severe drainage and 
frost problems. The fact must be faced that usually the result is 
agriculture of a sort—rough grazing. It needs a very skilled and 
persevering farmer, who understands husbandry directed towards 
sound humus establishment and gradual overcoming of drainage 
problems by means of suitable crop rotations, to restore such an 
area to a fair average standard of general farming in seven or, more 
likely, ten years. It seems to me that the trade’s illustration of kale 
growing upon such an area in support of its contention that agri- 
culture can be re-established upon old quarry beds is unfortunate. 
It may look well—but kale is an extractive crop, as are roots, and 
is not the crop which will build up the agricultural stability of the 
soil. But, as before mentioned, we must in all fairness remember 
that such areas are frequently no more than rough grazing before 
gravel extraction begins. 

What strikes me as astonishing is, that in putting forward its 
problems, the trade seems to have completely overlooked the one 
method which, according to the experts I have interviewed on this 
subject, is entirely successful upon any ‘dry’ quarry bed, provided it is 
conducted by specialists at this type of restoration. It is successful in 
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that it not only very rapidly restores the beauty of the excavated 
area, but usually makes it a great deal more attractive than it was 
before—indeed, I have seen such restoration taking place at one 
end of the quarry while extraction is still going on at the other. 
It is further successful in that it establishes an extremely profitable 
crop within reasonable time; properly planned, offers excellent 
sporting facilities; and in that in due course the soil, once establish- 
ment has taken place, is increasingly developed towards being 
rebuilt into the finest agricultural land possible. That method is— 
forestry. 

A neighbour of mine, Alex Behrendt, an ex-German forester and 
fish-keeper, has in ten years not only developed a now well-known 
trout fishery upon land which is a mixture of sand, clay, gravel, 
and very acid—a remarkable piece of restoration in itself, but far 
too complicated to go into here—but on the remaining eleven acres 
he has a paying forest nursery containing seedling trees of Japanese 
larch, Douglas fir, various pines, some beech and oak, Sitka spruce, 
Tsuga, and a plantation of Norway spruce for the Christmas-tree 
market. There is no doubt about the commercial success of it, for 
some of his specimens are placed not only throughout the British 
Isles, the Channel Isles, and the Commonwealth, but even as far 
afield as South America. If this can be done on eleven acres—what 
could be done on larger areas? Apart from the profitability of 
forestry, listen to what he says upon the subject, obviously very 
near to his heart—bearing in mind the national interests. 

‘Your country needs trees. For many hundreds of years it has 
been realized in France, Germany, Sweden, that forestry is a part 
of farming. I am actually practising a method of water-conservation 
here apart from forestry, but even taking into consideration the 
destruction of your water-table by the demands of industry, much 
conservation could take place if large-scale destruction of trees and 
hedgerows on your farms ceased and forestry established upon your 
unproductive areas. 

‘Farming itself tends towards the lowering of the water-table, 
apart from anything else. It has evolved upon the principle of 
“sliding” cultivating implements through the soil. I think we must 
be sensible and acknowledge the fact here, as it is acknowledged 
on the Continent, that such a method tends to destroy the natural 
mycorrhiza which, in its various forms, not only acts as a bridge 
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between soil chemicals and plant tissues, but, in conjunction with 
the natural humus content, prevents the soil from becoming loose 
and open to erosion. 

‘We must realize that in addition to the proper precautions 
against this which every responsible farmer takes, we still need 
shelter-belts, if only to prevent erosion by wind, already a very 
serious problem in some parts of the country. We still need woods 
and properly managed hedgerows to hold the water in the soil, to 
build it up towards what it once was in some areas of the country 
now stricken by drought, even only after a few days’ lack of rain. 
And we need, badly, virgin areas which forests provide after felling, 
to turn into new farm land, while the old, tired lands should be 
rejuvenated by new forest plantations. 

‘All these facts are abundantly realized by your Forestry Com- 
mission, and there is a greater awareness of the need for trees and 
forestry in the British Isles among private estate owners and 


managers than perhaps there has ever been before. There is, there- | 
fore, opportunity for the owner of excavated land, or even of poor | 


agricultural land, not only to make his contribution to the preser- 
vation, extension, and restoration of British forests and woodlands, 
but to earn a good living as well. There is no foreseeable pos- 
sibility in this country of the market for seedling trees, or for timber, 
ever being saturated.’ 

Practical confirmation of this view exists not only upon Alex 
Behrendt’s little estate, but upon nearby Broadlands, the country 
home of Admiral of the Fleet the Earl and Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma. This ancient and beautiful estate has a recorded tradi- 
tion of forestry from as far back as the twelfth century. It is also a 
‘dedicated’ estate, which means to say that its forestry must be 
carried out under skilled supervision. 

Yet upon this estate gravel quarrying is allowed to proceed upon 
a considerable scale. It is allowed because, ancient and beautiful as 
it may be, its management lies in the hands of those who are 
modern in outlook and who have worked out a plan by which it 
may come to terms with the facts and necessities of modern times 
as regards gravel extraction. These plans, based upon restoration 
by means of forestry, lie largely in the hands of the head forester, 
Jim Harold, a name which needs little introduction in the forestry 
world. 
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This forester is of the opinion that there is practically no type 
of dry quarry bed upon which successful forestry cannot take place. 
He believes also that it is the best and most profitable method of 
restoration, and has no doubts, since forestry is planned here not 
only for the near future but for generations ahead, about it being 
very much in the national interest. 

With an eye to the future prosperity of the community, therefore, 
forestry is begun upon the old gravel quarries as part of the follow- 
ing general pattern. First, conifers are established, since in the 
initial stages these are the only types one can expect to succeed 
upon acid soils and to begin the complete process of restoration. 
Even with a returned topsoil containing abundant clay, not until 
twenty to thirty years, when the first thinnings of profitable conifers 
may take place, does the hardwood working circle begin, with 
beech. By that time a good forest floor has been established, and 
the original conifers, being deep-rooting, have prepared the way for 
hardwoods by breaking up the pan below the returned overlay; and 
in due course oak will replace beech, followed at the end of the 
hardwood working circle by a rich virgin soil for agriculture— 
infinitely richer than any which took place previous to quarrying 
in recent times. 

But, as in any husbandry in these circumstances, the method is 
modified not only by the type of land in existence previous to 
quarrying, but also upon what is found in the quarry bed. Of the 
various quarries being worked at Broadlands, I select two, because 
they are so typical of much land overlying known gravel deposits 
throughout the country. One is Luzborough, originally spindly 
coppice and forest land upon a deep gravel subsoil, and the other, 
Cutter’s Barn, which previous to extraction was for as long as can 
be remembered third-rate grazing upon 1 foot of soil, overlaying 
an average depth of 8 feet of gravel, based upon yellow clay. 
Luzborough has only this year been established as a Scots pine 
and larch plantation; Cutter’s Barn shows establishment after eleven 
years of Scots pine, Corsican pine, and Sitka spruce. Thus we have 
a picture of the beginning of restoration of old quarry beds at 
Luzborough, and what may be achieved at Cutter’s Barn within 
eleven years. 

First, Luzborough. The depth of the gravel subsoil was some 
7 feet. Luzborough was an area of dedicated woodland, scheduled 
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for improvement. In this case it was believed that quarrying, and | 


establishment of the plantation upon the quarry bed, was the best 
method of improvement because, with this deep gravel base, topsoil 
in the original woodland was virtually nil. The reason for this was 
that the soil was so ‘thirsty’ that any leaf-mould deposits from the 
growing trees were immediately used up; it was quite impossible 
for a forest floor to develop. The result was, as in so many wood- 
land areas over gravel, hardwood growth limited by the amount 
of sustenance in the soil. This consisted of oaks barely 12 inches in 
diameter, some only 9 inches, ranging in height from 10 to 30 feet; 
spindly, diseased, and despite estimated ages of 100-250 years, 


completely uncommercial propositions, and likely to remain so | 


since they had long ago reached the limit of possible growth. 
Beeches of the same age were in no better shape, mostly mere 
rough coppice material. There were some widely spaced Scots pine 
of fair standing, but these were due to come down since they were 
over-mature. In fact, it would have been very difficult for the 
non-expert, looking at this area, to realize that the trees had been 
growing there for so long a time. 

Such areas certainly look beautiful in a way, but are obviously 
completely non-productive, and very far from beautiful for those 
faced with the task of improvement upon such unpromising soil. 
Hardwood development is out of the question. Conifers can estab- 
lish, no doubt, but the chances are that in the long run they will 
mature better if the gravel subsoil is removed. The reason for this 
is that over the years conifers will break down the deep pan at the 
bottom of the quarry, and eventually create a much more sound 
and fertile forest floor than would be possible upon deep gravel, 
at the same time creating good preliminary conditions for future 
hardwood forestry. With new conifer plantation upon the quarry 
bed, birch almost certainly establishes itself, and is to be encouraged 
for its humus-making value. What actually happens is that the 
sequence of Nature is set into operation from the start and en- 


couraged: birch establishment, and upon birch coppice, conifers | 


will flourish. 

Of course, there are problems. Quarry beds are almost always 
subject to flooding—not, however, such a disadvantage, given the 
right choice of trees, as might be supposed. Quarry beds are also 
generally frost-pockets, because they trap downward-flowing cold 
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air. Mr Harold thinks it best to have a drainage system skirting the 
edges of the quarry, with run-off trenches leading out to it, and he 
warns that should the quarry bed prove to have quantities of 
greensand and gravel, one must be prepared to plant as soon as 
possible—say not more than two years after quarrying—because 
such soil is subject to accumulative acidity. If it is left longer, the 
chances of establishing anything at all become more and more 
remote. 

If caught in time, however, drainage problems are mastered as 
the creation of a forest floor is advanced. With the breaking of the 
pan by deep-rooting conifers, standing water is no longer seen. Also 
acidity is counteracted by humus accumulating well down into the 
growing root systems. 

At Luzborough, larch and Scots pine did establish well, but some 
replanting was necessary owing to a 30 per cent. loss through forest 
lift. Planting before the soil had properly settled, in order to beat 
accumulative acidity, necessitated the occasional chore of uprighting 
and firming young trees blown over by the wind, but matters were 
helped considerably by the widespread growth of wind-sown birch. 
There is no need, apparently, for any programme of manuring upon 
such a quarry bed, ‘because,’ says Mr Harold, ‘there is always some 
humus content scattered after clearing an old forest area, however 
poor it may originally have been. This is just sufficient to get the 
transplants started, and to establish the birch, which in turn helps 
the transplants. It is even possible, if you drain the quarry bed 
properly, to start from seed. The thing is—to get your plantation 
started; Nature will see to the rest.’ 

Luzborough, therefore, might be regarded as typical of many 
wooded areas in the British Isles upon a similar gravel subsoil. The 
case for quarrying might be argued in much the same way. If skilled 
forestry upon the excavated site is undertaken, the result is a very 
rapid restoration as far as beauty is concerned, and an improvement 
in productive capacity not possible upon the original site—nor, for 
that matter, by any other means. 

At Cutter’s Barn we have not only the results of such forestry 
eleven years later but another typical area: this time agricultural 
land with gravel subsoil. Originally it was third-rate grazing, with 
1 foot of topsoil and an average depth of 8 feet of gravel beneath. 
Below this lay a pan of yellow clay. 
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Such a site presents rather different problems. Here, drainage 
difficulties were surmounted by allowing the natural formation of 
two fair-sized ponds for duck shooting. But the main problem lay 
in the fact that agricultural land is notoriously difficult, although in 
expert hands not impossible, to turn into a forested area: for on 
returning the topsoil we have soil not only severely put out of 
balance, but also with a mychorrizal relationship developed for 
herbs, not trees. Before tree transplants can really get started, there- 
fore, they have to develop their own mychorrizal relationship. 

However, plantation went forward. By this time, self-sown grass 
offered severe competition for soil nutriment, and this, combined 


with widespread frost during the following winter, followed by more , 


misfortune due to spring gales, resulted in a 75 per cent. loss. But 
the remaining 25 per cent flourished, thus showing that conifer 
establishment was possible given better luck; replanting was under- 
taken, and the following two winters being less severe, it was only 
necessary to sow some gaps left with the seeds of Corsican pine. 

The eventual development of the correct mychorrizal relationship 
by the trees is shown not only in their remarkably good growth, but 
by the change in recent years of colour in the needles from a pale 
to a pleasing deep green. Remarkable it is to see, beneath a heavy 
layer of humus, how the root systems have crumbled the clay, 
which has already changed from a sterile yellow to a fertile grey- 
black, even within the short space of eleven years. 

This forester was also quick to realize the possibilities of the old 
clay wastings—an area of pure clay silt overflowed from the old 
silting beds. Mr Harold considered the water-holding properties of 
such material, and catching the wastings before they became too 
acidy, he decided to try Sitka spruce. Broadlands is in fact outside 
the Sitka area as far as rainfall is concerned. The result to date is 
Sitkas up to 20 feet high after eleven years, and they show every 
sign of continuing their excellent progress. 

It would appear therefore that forestry could be a very good 
answer to the problem of restoration of almost all reasonably ‘dry’ 
sand and gravel quarries. It does not appear to be expensive; it is 


without a doubt in the national interests; and if, as with Alex | 


Behrendt, some nursery work is practised, it quickly yields returns. | 
In the longer run, once conifer plantations are developed, it is highly | 


profitable indeed. Again, in the long run it does completely restore 
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the land, and very quickly disposes of the objections of those 
appalled by the devastation of excavating operations. 

If gravel extraction is to continue throughout the countryside 
upon an ever-increasing scale, and if it be needed in the national 
interest, there will come a time when no local opposition will 
prevail against it. The foreseeable future is that we shall have to 
come to terms with this disagreeable operation, and it seems to me 
that forestry is one of the soundest methods of doing so. 


NORMAN L. GOODLAND 








COMPOST COMES OF AGE 


“WE are living in a Golden Age, the most golden Golden Age of 
human history—not only of past history, but of future history. We 
are living like drunken sailors, like the irresponsible heirs of a 
millionaire uncle.’ In respect of non-renewable resources, such as 
oil, Aldous Huxley is perhaps being a little too severe. It might be 
difficult to suggest what policy we could adopt other than a sort of 
careful squandering, always with an eye to improving efficiency of 
utilization. 

It is the potentially renewable resources of the world, however, 
which stand in most need of sustained yield planning. Progressive 
methods of silviculture are recovering more and more of the ground 
lost during the era of forest destruction, it is true, and the outlines 
of a policy for preserving and maintaining wild life are appearing 
in many countries. But on the whole man has still to shake off the 
impression that his consumer goods are all produced from an 
inexhaustible hat. 

Two hundred years ago the earth was still producing abundantly 
enough to foster such illusions. For one thing, there were 
1,500,000,000 less people in the world than there are to-day, and 
the rate of population increase was slower. With an increase of no 
less than 25 per cent. since 1920, the picture has altered out of all 
recognition. Another forty short years to the end of the century, 
and the world’s population will have reached 6,000,000,000, it is 
estimated. 

Pressure on resources is also becoming more severe through 
rising standards of living (i.e. of consumption). As the now well- 
documented soil-erosion literature has revealed, the earth’s face is 
already showing alarming signs of wear and tear. The great Ameri- 
can dust-bowl is, of course, a classic of irresponsible exploitation, 
but perhaps the most disturbing thing about it is that no really 
thoroughgoing steps have been taken to prevent a recurrence. 

In many countries comendable efforts are being made to throw 
soil-exploitation policies into reverse, especially in respect of two 
forms of loss to which modern farming is almost everywhere sub- 
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jected. One of them is inefficient handling of the manure heap. 
What is wrong? According to Sir Albert Howard, the answer is— 
everything. The midden stinks. It attracts flies. It oozes noisome 
liquids. But why does it do so, and what real harm if it does? The 
trouble is bad management: ‘Our mixens are in the putrefactive 
stage: they are the abode of untold billions of bandits in the shape 
of micro-organisms which thrive in the absence of oxygen and 
destroy the valuable proteins in the manure heap, releasing into the 
air the combined nitrogen they contain as ammonia and free 
nitrogen. The farmer who conducts a manure heap of the ordinary 
type destroys the most valuable form of combined nitrogen known, 
and then tries to replace it by paying out good money for an 
inferior substitute like sulphate of ammonia.’ 

In short, the dung does not get enough cellulose, in the form 
of litter, to absorb its nitrogen, while the urine with its valuable 
minerals is washed down the drain. The manure heap, in the 
absence of sufficient vegetable matter to keep it open (thus allowing 
air to enter, and fermentation to take place), packs down—and the 
bandits do the rest. 

In the public cleansing services, fortunately, the idea of utiliza- 
tion of residues has made very good progress along the road at the 
end of which the word ‘waste’ will have become more or less 
meaningless, and the efficient processing of refuse and sewage just 
another stage in the endless cycle of organic materials from soil to 
plant, from plant to animal and man, and so back to the soil again. 
But there are still enormous wastages, and the general position 
remains that the most vulnerable point in crop-production economy, 
both on and off the farm, is failure to handle organic wastes 
efficiently. 

In Britain, for instance, some 1,500,000,000 gallons of liquid 
sewage are discharged every day into the rivers and coastal waters. 
In addition, some 13,000,000 tons of domestic refuse are disposed 
of annually, most of the entire organic content of which is either 
destroyed or removed from circulation. 

Yet these wasteful methods of disposal are no more than the 
accident of circumstance. They were not introduced because scien- 
tific examination had found the materials to be valueless, but 
because industrial conditions developed too swiftly for local authori- 
ties to plan anything better. In the year 1858, in an attempt to 
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arrest the terrible epidemics of infectious diseases caused by the 
insanitary conditions prevailing in the rapidly growing industrial 
towns, the Metropolitan Board of Works was charged with the task 
of providing a sewerage system. A system was found, but it 
possessed disadvantages which were ultimately to create problems 
scarcely less acute than those it removed. The various methods of 
treatment devised to render sewage sludge suitable for agricultural 
utilization are usually complex and costly, and resort has had to 
be made to discharging crude sewage into the rivers and the sea. 
Even in 1858 the Royal Commission responsible for the new 
measures was hoping that something more satisfactory would be 
found. 

To-day the local authorities upon whom the burden of expense 
and nuisance rests most heavily are realizing that something must 
be found. More and more seaside resorts are finding themselves 
unable to guarantee the safety of their coastal waters for bathing pur- 
poses. In spite of the utmost care in the construction of sea outfalls, 
samples taken off bathing beaches and for several miles out have 
given high degrees of impurity. Shellfish beds are becoming un- 
usable. In the former big salmon rivers, such as the Severn, the 
Tyne, and the Tees, fishing has been heavily reduced by pollution. 
In the Forth it is approaching extinction. The Clyde is deserted. 
The Thames, an open sewer with sewage travelling up and down 
with the tide eight or nine times before escaping to sea, is devoid 
of all life save putrefactive organisms. 

By no means all local authorities in this country, however, dis- 
charge their untreated sewage direct into the nearest river. There 
is the notably progressive example of Bradford, for instance, where 
a fifty-year struggle to solve an exceptionally difficult disposal 
problem culminated in 1924 in a £2,500,000 purification and 
recovery scheme; some 30,000 tons of dried and powdered sludge 
fertilizer, with a final moisture content of only 15 per cent., are 
produced—and sold—annually, apart from other quite valuable 
by-products. Bolton, with an even more intensive drying process, 
gets the moisture content down to 8 per cent. and finds ready sale 
for the product at about £8 per dry ton. Apart from various types 
of sludge fertilizer, sewage disposal has in some cases been com- 
bined with full-scale farming, but land suitable for sewage farms is 
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usually scarce in built-up areas, and there is always the danger of 
overloading. 

Public cleansing departments, too, have had their land-use 
pioneers. At Chesterfield excellent crops have been grown on 
screened dust with no soil cover at all. In one trial cereals were 
grown for six years in succession, which is contrary to normal 
farming practice, without any deficiencies being detected by the 
agricultural research station. Controlled tipping is a process very 
similar to composting, but here again suitable space is often hard 
to find. Also, unless careful precautions are taken, new problems 
are liable to arise. There are risks of vermin and flies, of fire if too 
dry, and of waterlogging if too wet. A portion of the total organic 
wastes may be utilized, and a few crops grown, but after this things 
seem to get out of hand. 

It is in China and Japan that the systematic fermentation of 
animal and vegetable wastes in compost heaps has been most 
thoroughly incorporated in agricultural rotations. For centuries one 
of the main features of Chinese farming has been the compost heap, 
one ingredient being human excreta. Even the most organically 
minded citizen of to-day is some way removed from the venerable 
Chinese dame mentioned by Dr J. A. Cocannouer, the American 
soil conservationist, in his book Trampling out the Vintage, who 
berated him furiously for the loss of the contents of a bucket of 
human excreta over which he stumbled one dark night. 

That the Chinese, despite their long experience of returning 
human excreta to the land, have not invariably complied with 
nature’s system of sanitation is evident from the terrible toll from 
fecal-borne diseases exacted annually until the advent of the 
present hygiene-obsessed régime. Dr James Cameron Scott, in his 
book Health and Agriculture in China, has added all those realistic 
details which F. H. King’s earlier classic, Farmers of Forty Cen- 
turies, had left out, at the same time unravelling the various threads 
of over-population, faulty husbandry, and malnutrition. Plant resi- 
dues were scarce, through pressure of food requirements and 
through shortage of fuel (which overlapped with the absence of an 
afforestation policy), and little could be spared for composting. The 
result was that there were losses of the key nutrient nitrogen 
amounting on the average farm to as much as 50 per cent. With 
only a minimum of land available for fodder crops, stock-keeping 
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was confined mainly to work animals. The consequent bulky and 
protein-deficient vegetarian diet predisposed towards intestinal 
troubles. In rural areas the soil was further depleted by ‘fertility 
migration,’ since the bulk of town sewage was used on adjacent 
land. 

From this squalid low-level tangle the first factor apparently 
warranting condemnation was the use of human excreta for crop 
production. Yet Scott holds that at all times the basic principle 
must be what he calls ‘agricultural sanitation.’ Wherever food is 
produced by agricultural means, all waste products should be 
returned to the soil at minimum loss, the most satisfactory method 
being composting. 

However, this is not too difficult of application in countries where 
hand labour is plentiful. A century ago it was still sufficiently cheap 
even in Britain for composting to be fairly common practice. 
Cobbett, giving detailed instructions in 1838, recommended that 
manure should be ‘laid in great heaps and turned frequently during 
the year.’ At Indore Sir Albert Howard determined rather more 
exactly that with careful assembly and three turnings a compost 
heap can be reduced in twelve weeks to a degree of fineness allowing 
at least 80 per cent. of the material to pass, when air dried, through 
a six-mesh-per-inch sieve. The next step to be taken was the 
mechanization of a process hardly any employer of labour in indus- 
trial countries could as yet contemplate adopting in full. 

The compost heap has been likened to ‘the floor of the forest 
rolled up.’ On the forest floor nature is fairly leisurely, but a 
properly constructed compost heap achieves decomposition in three 
months. Suppose it were possible to roll up a compost heap? The 
Peterson ‘Dano’ Company of Copenhagen have been building refuse 
disposal plants since 1933, the basic principle being mixing in one 
rotating cylinder and grinding in another. Although the method 
proved fairly effective, the manufacturers decided to devote the 
full resources of their research laboratory to its acceleration and 
improvement. Experiments in which refuse was placed in a rotating 
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drum into which measured volumes of air were introduced yielded | 
the surprising information that by carefully controlling oxygen | 


consumption, moisture, temperature, and carbon dioxide produc- 
tion, the essentials of composting can be completed in five days. 
Refuse composting is at the opposite extreme to sewage sludge 
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treatment, where the major problem is to reduce surplus moisture. 
In refuse composting fermentation may cease unless further 
moisture is added. The Dano plant was the first in which large 
quantities of refuse and sewage sludge could be composted together 
in one completely automatic process. Actually, two main mechan- 
ized techniques have been evolved to date, both embodying simple 
yet ingenious principles. The plant at St Helier, Jersey, is typical 
of the vertical silo system, in which prepared wastes are hoisted 
to the top of a tower, to be dropped in 24-hour stages through a 
series of six platforms. 

To the Swiss, whose enthusiasm for tidiness and hygiene had 
already won them a lead in dustless refuse collection, went the 
honours of installing the first publicly operated Dano plant, at 
Ruschlikon, near Zurich. Other Swiss towns followed suit, while 
the process firmly established itself in its native Denmark and in 
Germany, where many large cities went over to composting. 

In Holland the need to maintain the humus content of the soil, 
in order to meet the great demands of home food consumption and 
the agricultural export trade, has been an accepted principle for 
so long that the only compost controversy now met with is debate 
as to the best system. A very large plant at Wijster, to which refuse 
is transported in special trains from The Hague, a distance of 
146 miles, has been successful because several communities could 
co-operate in sending refuse to a single factory, centralized in a 
district where the product would be in most demand. The new 
method, however, offered nuisance-free composting within the city. 
Large or small plants could be built according to local requirements, 
with supplies of freshly fermented compost continuously available. 
By the elimination of most of the water content of raw materials, 
transport costs could be much reduced, and there was also the very 
important advantage of sewage sludge disposal at minimum effort. 
Eventually the government, which now sponsors and subsidizes all 
schemes, decided to leave the choice of method to local authorities. 

A particularly thoroughgoing plant has recently been installed 
in East Berlin. Metals will be sorted out and salvaged. Any other 
hard materials will be used for building purposes. The rest of the 
refuse will be composted with sewage sludge, the gas generated 
being used for heating greenhouses. The sewage effluent will be run 
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into fish-ponds and water-fowl tanks, and thousands of tons of 
compost will go back to the land. 
Also setting the pace in the break-through into more sensible 


relationships with the natural environment and its materials is the — 
municipality of Bangkok, where the largest mechanized composting | 
plant ever built is being installed. The order was placed with a 
British firm, Compost Engineers—a happy application of Western | 


technology to Eastern biological stability. 


Poland, it is announced, is planning to go ahead with composting. 


In Hungary municipal composting is assisted by government sub- 
sidies, with schemes in thirty-three cities, including Budapest. 
Vienna went over to compost in 1955. In Czechoslovakia incinera- 
tion of refuse is prohibited by law; a large-scale compost drive is 
now in full swing, with sixty new centres scheduled for construction 
by 1975. 


It is reported that when the Russian biologist Lysenko recently | 


recommended organic manures, he was opposed by other scientists 
who put their faith in chemical fertilizers. Then Khruschev inter- 
vened—on the side of Lysenko. At any rate, a five-year plan for 
doubling compost output in Russia has been announced. 

It is interesting to speculate how much these things are going to 
count in the East-West struggle. It is plain that a nuclear weapon 
standstill, however desirable, can be no magic wand. Instead of yet 
more conferences devoted to trying to scale down the degree of 
death, we need a wholesale getting-together on the possibilities for 
expanding the fullness of life. In 1948 Costa Rica set up a Corpora- 
tion of Organic Manures, following a decree that the manufacture 
of organic manures and compost be considered a matter of public 
concern. What have London and Washington to say to the challenge 
of Costa Rica and the U.S.S.R.? 

Although the U.S.A. has a fine record in soil, forest, water, and 


wild-life conservation, equal concern for conservation of domestic | 


organic wastes has been curiously lacking. Prompted by the general 


stirring of activity in this field, however, they are getting off the | 
mark. A comprehensive World Health Organization compost survey | 
has been compiled by Professor H. B. Gotaas, University of Cali- 


fornia, and has done much to enhance American prestige in these 
matters. 


The first full-scale municipal compost plant in Britain has been 
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running successfully for many years at Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire, 
a travelling overhead grab being used for turning the heaps. The 
pioneer experimenter in this case was the county engineer, J. C. 
Wylie, later to be recognized as one of our leading authorities on 
composting. His book Fertility from Town Wastes received the 
annual award of the Institute of Public Cleansing in 1956, by which 
time municipal composting in this country had definitely arrived. 

The first city in Britain to acquire an all-mechanized composting 
plant was Edinburgh, thanks largely to the faith and tenacity of its 
Lighting and Cleansing Manager, N. G. Wilson. It was an imme- 
diate success, and was followed by three more similar Dano instal- 
lations. It is worth noting that since its opening in 1955 the 
Edinburgh compost plant has been inspected by visitors from 
Australia, Japan, Holland, Denmark, Malaya, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Yugoslavia, Israel, Eire, Egypt, Rhodesia, South Africa, Poland, 
Germany, U.S.A., Switzerland, India, Pakistan, Italy, Canada, 
Korea, Portugal, France, Ceylon, North Borneo, Tanganyika, and 
Sierra Leone. All these visitors are potential ‘peace ambassadors,’ 
working for the furtherance of biological stability. 

Three years were to pass before a second British city came into 
the all-mechanized compost picture—Leatherhead. But it was no 
leap in the dark on Leatherhead’s part, for the authorities there 
had been trying to get Government sanction for a very long time. 
‘I would have you turn your attention to Leatherhead,’ says Regi- 
nald Reynolds in Cleanliness and Godliness (1943). ‘Here we shall 
meet Mr John L. Davies, a very energetic gentleman from Wales 
and now Engineer and Surveyor to the Leatherhead Urban District 
Council.’ Reynolds then proceeds to list the various stages of one 
more dogged struggle on behalf of the systematic processing of 
refuse and sewage, much of it conducted in the years before compost 
had come of age. 

Modern industrial society being a highly complex structure, 
however, it is unlikely that the even allocation and distribution of 
the nation’s total compost output will be organized at a stroke of 
the pen. The question of transport costs alone is very formidable, 
especially for long-distance haulage. Yet to dump everything on 
the nearest land available would be to repeat the faults of the 
Indian village system, with green belts round the villages and long 


stretches of marginal land in between. The farmer who puts out all 
M 
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his manure on the nearest fields year after year is eventually faced 
with serious soil deficiencies in the outlying parts of his farm (or 
his successor is), and much the same applies from the national 
point of view. It is encouraging that at least one local authority 
has succeeded in getting concessions, Surbiton Borough Council 
having come to an arrangement with British Railways which allows 
them to deliver their ‘Surbiton fertilizer’ outside the 50-mile road 
delivery limit at competitive prices. 

Municipal composting in Britain is now facing its toughest chal- 
lenge—ordeal by economics. Mechanization has definitely arrived. 
Fully documented evidence on the benefits of compost to the soil 
and its crops, and in due turn to the consumer, has been assembled 
ceiling high. Yet progress is held up by the difficulties and un- 
certainties of marketing. The problem is artificial rather than real, 
if only for the reason that organic manures are not losing hands 


——EE 





down in a straight fight with chemical fertilizers. Artificials are | 


subsidized to the tune of nearly £30,000,000, which happens to 
exceed the total costs of refuse collection and disposal incurred 
annually in England and Wales. Even at the 1958 farm price review, 
when home agriculture was warned that it had to be realistic about 
overseas competition, there was still room for a further increase in 
the artificial nitrogen subsidy. 

If artificial fertilizers are at least just as good as the missing 
nutrients they replace, why not use them if circumstances suit? 
We may appropriately begin with nitrogen, which figures very con- 
siderably both in the nutrient balance and in the fertilizer bill. 
Apart from absorption by plants, nitrogen can be lost from the 
soil, by washing out of nitrates, and it can be lost to the soil, 


through depression of atmospheric fixation. One source of fixation | 


is the root nodule bacteria of leguminous plants, which may add | 


3 cwt. or more of nitrogen per acre, which is equivalent to a dressing 
of 15 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia. And one cause of 
depression of this very valuable process is—dressing with sulphate 
of ammonia! 

Professor Dhar, University of Allahabad, has investigated atmo- 
spheric nitrogen fixation by photo-chemical means, which source 
he maintains to be far greater than bacterial fixation. “Taken in 
conjunction with the work of Professor Virtanen in Finland,’ com- 
ments Mother Earth, journal of the Soil Association, ‘Professor 
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Dhar’s researches demonstrate how relatively insignificant is the 
contribution of artificial nitrogen fertilizers to world agriculture (it 
has been estimated at about 3 per cent. of total nitrogen supply).’ 

Is there a modifying factor in the photo-chemical process? Yes: 
Dhar found that it depends on the incorporation of organic matter 
in the surface soil. This is confirmed in The World of the Soil, by 
Sir E. John Russell. ‘An increase of one part of nitrogen in the 
soil,’ it is stated, ‘cannot be effected without at the same time adding 
ten parts of carbon. This explains why the inorganic nitrogenous 
fertilizers nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia have added 
nothing to the nitrogen content of the soil except a small quantity 
attributable to extra root growth caused by the fertilizer, even 
though they have been applied annually for many years in relatively 
large dressings to some of the Rothamsted plots.’ 

Of potash, another of the Big Three among plant nutrients, 
Russell states: ‘Potassic fertilizers came much later into use than 
the phosphatic and nitrogenous; nineteenth-century farmers hardly 
knew them. The old system of agriculture and the rules of good 
husbandry that dominated the leases conserved the supplies of 
potassium in the soil.’ Of a similar nature are the observations on 
phosphates: ‘The very restricted distribution of the raw material 
for making phosphatic fertilizer may lead to difficulties when the 
undeveloped countries begin to intensify their food production 
in order to raise the level of nutrition of their undernourished 
people.’ Unless, it may be added, a world-wide programme of good 
husbandry is adopted. 

The Sixth General Assembly of the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources was held in Athens 
last September. The Fifth World Forestry Congress is being held 
in the U.S.A. next year. The First World Compost Congress has 
yet to be projected, but the preliminaries are already well advanced. 
An International Association for Refuse Research, with head- 
quarters in Zurich, has been formed, and is issuing papers in Ger- 
man, French, and English. An international conference organized 
jointly by the Association and the Working Party on the Disposal 
of Urban Wastes, a similar body, was held at Dusseldorf in 1957. 

The main concern of such groups is the wasteful manner in 
which the world handles its wastes, but the importance of related 
factors is also recognized. The World Health Organization, for 
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instance, is specially interested in hygiene and sanitation. But in 
recent years another aspect of the question has been receiving 
increasing attention—the relation of the health of the consumer to 
the health of the soil. It is doubtful whether even the farmers of 
past centuries ever got excited about this side of things. On the 
land it is the quantitative element of composting that counts. They 


have found out that there are both wasteful and efficient ways of | 


making manure heaps, compost to them being no more than agri- 
cultural wastes processed without loss. That nature is throwing in 
health into the bargain passes harmlessly over their heads. It is the 


| 


vast metropolitan populations of to-day, precariously stranded off | 
the land, to whom concern for man’s biological and ecological life- | 


lines is becoming a major worry. 

In the opening weeks of 1957 a declaration signed by 440 doctors 
and dentists appeared simultaneously in the Lancet and the British 
Dental Journal. Deploring the fact that little had been done to 
implement the avowed intention of the National Health Service | 
Act, 1946, in regard to the prevention of disease, it pointed to the 
growing body of opinion concerned with the inter-relationship of 
health elements in soil, plant, animal, and man. Seventeen years 
have passed, said the declaration, since the publication of the 
famous Cheshire Medical Testament, but nothing was being done 
about it. 

Yet no call for something to be done could have been more 


eloquent or more clear-cut than the Medical Testament. ‘No health | 


campaign can succeed unless the materials on which bodies are 
built are sound,’ it asserted. ‘At present they are not. Probably 
half our work is wasted, since our patients are so fed from the 
cradle, indeed before the cradle, that they are certain contributions 
to a C3 nation.’ 

One reason why nutritional values fell short was faulty hus- 
bandry. Attention was drawn to the work of Sir Albert Howar', 
with whose name was also bracketed that of Sir Robert McCarrison, 
another pioneer worker in a closely related field. A medical officer 
in Indian service, McCarrison observed that the hill tribes, with 
their well-balanced diet of whole-grain flour, milk and milk pro- 
ducts, together with vegetables and a little meat, were vastly 
superior in physique and freedom from disease to the rice-eating 
peoples of the plains. 
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Since those days (McCarrison had reached his main conclusions 
by 1918) many more gaps in our understanding of nutrition have 
been filled in. There was the business of the Pottenger cats, for 
instance. The 900 cats concerned in the ten-year feeding trials con- 
ducted by Dr F. Pottenger, of California, were divided into two 
sections. Those receiving raw whole milk and raw meat did better, 
as we should now expect, than those fed on processed milk and 
cooked meat, with a progressive incidence of disease corresponding 
to whether the milk had been pasteurized, dried, or—worst of all— 
condensed and sweetened. At the end of the trials weeds were 
allowed to grow in the exercise pens. They exhibited the same 
degrees of health as shown by the cats, ranging from prolific growth 
down to stunted and inferior herbage. Beans for human consump- 
tion were then sown, with similar results. 

In short, health is indivisible. It is also a thoroughgoing, long- 
term business: three or four generations, it has been suggested, are 
required to build a healthy human being. But if it is to be a lengthy 
process, it can also be an adventure—a new kind of adventure like 
that of conserving our vital living environment, to which indeed it 
is so closely related. For instance, there is the idea of a new kind 
of health resort on the lines Sir Albert Howard once proposed for 
the Isle of Man—‘a place where the victims of murdered food from 
poisoned soil could recuperate.’ Probably the nearest large-scale 
approach to it in this country is being made in Jersey, where the 
authorities are planning to step up the fertility of the island’s soil 
by returning all refuse and sewage (mixed with seaweed) in the 
form of compost. A 700-acre farm in Suffolk is now supplying 
naturally-grown foodstuffs exclusively, with regular deliveries by 
van in the London area. In 1949 the large Swiss chain-store organi- 
zation Migros took the decision to market organically-grown vege- 
tables only. Since then the annual turnover has been doubled, and 
a central compost factory has been installed for the benefit of the 
growers. 

Describing a visit to Russia in her book South to Samarkand 
(1936) Ethel Mannin has spoken of 


a row of wooden huts from which came the most dreadful smell. 
The doors of the huts all stood wide open, and the filth exposed 
was indescribable. The wooden floors and seats were covered with 
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excrement, and every hut was filled with a buzzing black cloud of 

flies. 
And of an Indian journey thirteen years later she has written in 
Jungle Journey: ‘Sweltering, stinking, rat and plague and beggar- 
ridden Calcutta!’ In the toilet at Nagpur the flies buzzed, and the 
smell when the door was open was asphyxiating. Heat, dust, flies, 
and cockroaches—this was India. Lice, sores, beggars, starving 
dogs, gaunt cattle chewing over garbage gleaned from the gutters, 
squalor and superstition, incredible poverty, and overpowering 
smells—these ground-level realities conspired, as in Russia, to tone 
down the happier impressions. But they belonged to a world which 
is fast disappearing. The accent to-day is on hygiene and efficiency. 
India has inaugurated a special Compost Week, and many states 
are making composting compulsory. Japan is distributing trans- 
lations of Sir Albert Howard’s soil fertility manual, An Agricultural 
Testament, among government officials and students. The Dano 
Company’s latest list of compost plants covers Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Iceland, Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Israel, Saudi Arabia, the U.S.A., Brazil, Ecuador, 
and Japan—an intriguing new biological grouping which gives both 
‘haves’ and have-nots’ a common programme. The Earp-Thomas 
process, which incorporates bacterial cultures for speedier digestion, 
has been adopted by a large number of municipalities in Europe 
and America, and is being considered for Tokyo and Yokohama. 
In Britain, Leicester has come into the picture as a possible third 
to Edinburgh and Leatherhead. In France, where subsistence 
economy is still strong, much progress has been made in the tech- 
nique of combining composting with methane gas production. Elec- 
tricity from anaerobically rotted manure is also being produced on 
farms in Russia. In China the conventional compost factories to 
which much of the world still strives are already a commonplace. 
The emphasis now is on small-scale methane plants. These are built 
in six weeks from locally-made cement, a 300-ton unit producing 
sufficient energy to drive a 10 h.p. machine. All over the world the 
outlines of an integrated manurial system are appearing, with 
organic wastes restored to the fields from which a restrictive mixture 
of health fears, false gentility, economic arrogance, and undisci- 
plined wastefulness has for so long excluded them. 
Roy BRIDGER 
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RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN MONGOLIA 


DuRING the last three centuries Russian activity in Outer Mongolia 
was scarcely noticeable. In order to please the Manchu Emperors, 
the Russian Government forbade its subjects to trade there. In 1853 
Muraviev wrote: ‘In case the Manchu dynasty fell, and decided to 
retreat into its homeland Manchuria, we should at once take steps 
to prevent a new Chinese Government in Peking from extending 
its authority over Mongolia, which, in such an event, could be 
proclaimed our Protectorate.’ 

In 1861 the Russians established a consulate at Urga (Ulan 
Bator) and gradually extended their economic activities in Mon- 
golia. The completion of the Trans-Siberian railway resulted in 
closer communications and interaction between Russia and 
Mongolia. 

In the 1911 revolt and separation from China the Russians 
assisted Outer Mongolia, but consistently opposed the Mongols’ 
attempt to add Inner Mongolia to their territory. Secret Russo- 
Japanese treaties of 1907, 1912, and 1916 recognized the ‘special 
interests’ of Russia in Outer Mongolia and of Japan in Eastern 
Inner Mongolia. 

Russian political control separated the Buryats from the other 
Mongols. Russians appeared in the Lake Baikal area in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Official integration of the 
Buryat area into the Russian Empire may be dated from the 1689 
treaty of Nerebinsk, between the Czar and the Manchu Emperor 
of China. The Kiakhta Treaty of 1728 fixed the Russian—Outer 
Mongolian frontier, including the Buryats within Russia. Buryats 
have extensively adopted Russian modes and customs and in 
many cases their beliefs and language, all due to Russian influence. 
Some 22,000 Buryats now live (1947) in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic in the Selenga Valley just south of the Buryat Autonomous 
Republic, presumably thoroughly integrated into Outer Mongolia. 

Owing to its inaccessibility by high mountain ranges, Tannu 
Tuva, or the Urianghai, was left in a kind of no-man’s-land. 
Tannu Tuva lies to the north-west of Outer Mongolia on the 
Russian frontier. The Manchus attached the area for administrative 
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purposes to Outer Mongolia in 1758, but they never exercised 
close control there, and the area fell under Russian sway. When 
Outer Mongolia established autonomy in 1911, the Government at 
Urga (Ulan Bator) and most of the native Tugans wanted the area 
incorporated in Autonomous Outer Mongolia, but this met with 
opposition from the Czar, who wrote in 1908: ‘This area (Tuva) 
may become very useful for Russia in the future.’ 


In June 1914 Urianghai became a Russian Protectorate and | 





Belotsarsk (the present Kyzyl) was founded at that time as the | 


Russian administrative centre. This action of Russia with regard 
to Tannu Tuva contributed in no small degree to Mongolian dis- 
illusion with Russia at that time. 

After the Bolshevik revolution and the Russian Civil War an 
allegedly Independent People’s Republic of Tannu Tuva was pro- 
claimed and its leaders called for union with Outer Mongolia. 
Russia, however, forcibly stopped the attempted union. 

The Russians in Outer Mongolia are making supreme efforts to 
ingratiate themselves with the populace and to demonstrate the 


superiority of Russian as opposed to Chinese culture and achieve- — 


ment. Films shown in the cinemas at Ulan Bator bear out this 
feature of Russian ‘cultur.’ It is noticeable that the Mongolians 
dislike the Chinese, but dare not say so openly. The cinemas 
show the Russians in a favourable light in marked contrast to the 
Chinese, who in almost every case are shown in an unfavourable 
light. It has been noticed, moreover, that all Mongolian notices 
appear in Cyrillic characters and the only important newspaper in 
Ulan Bator is printed in Russian. 

Travellers recently returned from Ulan Bator report that popular 
feeling in Outer Mongolia is decidedly anti-Chinese and it is re- 
markable that the Russians clearly encourage this anti-Chinese 
sentiment. This, however, is not done openly, but the Russians 
constantly emphasize that they want nothing from Mongolia and 
that they do not want to settle in the country. They say these things 
in such a way as to play on the anti-Chinese feeling by contrasting 
themselves, by implication, with the Chinese, of whom there are 


reported to be between fifty and seventy-five thousand inhabitants, | 


most of whom are labourers. There are about five thousand 
Russians in the country, almost without exception technicians. Re- 
lationship between the Chinese and Russian Embassies is not 
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good and social intercourse is restricted to the minimum demanded 
by diplomatic relationship. 

Of late Molotov was absent from Ulan Bator and his place was 
taken by his predecessor as Chargé d’Affaires. Molotov appeared 
to be well liked and Mongolians expected his return shortly. It was 
clear, however, that the real master of the Embassy was the Chargé 
d’Affaires. Molotov was in poor health while in Ulan Bator and 
had done very little. He was regarded as a sick man in Moscow 
before he was appointed to his post in Outer Mongolia. 

Among Mongolian leaders, three men seem to be the most im- 
portant. First is the First Secretary of the Politbureau of the People’s 
Revolutionary Party, Dordj Demba. He was educated and trained 
in Moscow and speaks good Russian. He seems to exert consider- 
able authority. The Prime Minister, Yumzhagin Tsedenbal, who is 
also President of the Politbureau, has an important position but 
appears to play an inferior réle to Demba. The third is Tuvan, 
Minister of Public Health, perhaps the most intelligent member of 
the Government. 

In Ulan Bator it is considered that an eventual clash between 
Russia and China is inevitable. There can be no doubt that the 
Chinese consider Outer Mongolia to be their territory. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the Russians are determined to maintain their 
own paramount influence in the country as an advance post against 
China, and to build up Mongolian independence within the Com- 
munist sphere under Russian sponsorship. 

In spite of their apparent sympathetic feeling for Outer Mongolia, 
the Russian record for killing off Mongolian leaders is somewhat 
remarkable, even by Communist standards. In 1923 the founder of 
the Mongolian Communist Party, Suchen Bator, was murdered 
during a visit to Moscow after a quarrel with Lenin. In 1926 the 
Secretary General of the Mongolian Communist Party, Otshirs, 
was poisoned in Moscow and his deputy killed in an ‘accident.’ 
In 1937 the Prime Minister, Gendun, a relatively moderate Com- 
munist, ‘died’ while travelling in Russia. In 1952 the head of the 
Mongolian State, Marshal Tshbalsan, ‘died’ in Moscow of heart 
failure. These events are always present in the minds of Mongolian 
leaders, and whereas the Russians are popular with the lower 
classes, they inspire great fear at the top. 

Owing to Government drastic action and suppression of all 
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religious observances, the monks as well as the ruling classes have 
been eliminated. Excesses in this direction have led to the massacre 
of their dependants, including small children. Places of worship as 
well as ministers no longer exist. The over-ruling result is that there 
is now no possibility of leadership nor of any organized opposition. 

Russian-Mongol contacts inevitably resulted from the steady 
Russian eastward demographic movement across Siberia, which 
naturally involved Russian settlement on the long common border 
between the two countries. For centuries the route south of Lake 
Baikal along the valley of the Selanga River was the easiest and 
most favoured means of communication between Russia and Outer 
Mongolia, from Kiakhta south to Ulan Bator and Kalgan. It was 
also important for Russian contact with China. The new Trans- 
Siberian Railway with the Ulan Bator—Chining section was opened 
for traffic in January 1956 and connects the Soviet Union and 
China over the same route. The richest and most productive part 
of the country supporting most of the people and livestock borders 
on Russia. 

Travellers in Outer Mongolia report that the country is still a 
country of nomads who wander about with their flocks and herds 
of camels seeking pasture, as they have done from time im- 
memorial, living in their tents (yurts), which they carry with them. 
Towns and villages are few and widely dispersed and there are no 
signs of irrigation or new permanent settlements. The population 
of these nomads is strongly adverse to Communism, the herds 
being in private hands, which according to Communist views 
constitutes capitalism and as such is anathema to Russian Com- 
munist ideology. 

Owing to Russian enterprise, Ulan Bator presents a striking 
contrast to the vast open spaces of the countryside, with its wan- 
dering tribes of herdsmen. It is growing rapidly with its modern 
Russian installations. 

Many Mongolian leaders and groups desired ultimate union of 
all Mongolians everywhere into a ‘Greater Mongolia.’ But many 
factors operated against the success of this aim. ‘All Mongolians 
everywhere’ include the three million Mongols who now find them- 
selves under direct or indirect political domination of either the 
Soviet Union or China, two millions of whom now live in territory 
where Russian or Chinese colonists outnumber them. Nearly one 
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million Mongols live in Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang, and 250,000 
are Buryats who are Soviet citizens. A few Qazaes Mongols still 
live in Afghanistan, but have in modern times maintained no 
connection with the other Mongols. 

Foreign countries, China, the Manchus, Russia and Japan, have 
exercised immense influence on the ideology of Mongolian national- 
ism. The general and ultimate aim of the various Mongolian leaders 
was the re-creation of an unified Mongolia on the model of the 
Empire of Chinggis Khan (Ghengis Khan), and in the formation 
of a ‘Greater Mongolia’ they see their only chance of standing 
effectively against their large and powerful neighbours. In short, 
they want to form an independent and sovereign Mongolian State. 
Divisions among them, however, due largely to foreign influence, 
operated against the successful attainment of an independent Mon- 
golian State. This may be traced to several factors, such as the 
Gobi Desert, Chinese settlement in Inner Mongolia, Manchu con- 
trol, and progress in Outer Mongolia under Soviet influence. 
Chinese farmers have been moving into Inner Mongolia in ever- 
increasing numbers since the middle of the nineteenth century and 
now outnumber the Mongols in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region by five to one. Chinese influence on these Mongols is an 
ever-increasing factor to be reckoned with: many attend Chinese 
schools and know nothing of the Mongolian language. 

Generally speaking, the rulers of Russia, Mongolia, and China 
appear to accept the separation of Inner and Outer Mongolia. 
Their policies tend to consolidate and centralize control of Outer 
Mongolia as an ‘independent’ country under dominant Soviet in- 
fluence, and Inner Mongolia as an Autonomous Region of China. 
China seems to recognize Outer Mongolia as a foreign country and 
the independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic. This recog- 
nition is confirmed by their maintaining an ambassador at Ulan 
Bator. 

Various Mongolian leaders have advocated union of Inner with 
Outer Mongolia many times since 1911. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, has discouraged pan-Mongolism on the grounds that the 
Inner Mongolian developments related to the Chinese revolutionary 
movement. Pan-Mongolism was often expressed among the Buryat 
and Outer Mongolian leaders in the early 1920’s, but such ideas 
were frowned upon. However this may be, they may have been 
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revived with official Soviet blessing at the end of the Second World 
War. The arrival of Soviet and Outer Mongolian forces in 1945 
was at first welcomed by the Inner Mongols and at least some of 
the Inner Mongolian leaders, who favoured immediate unification 
with Outer Mongolia, but the matter was not left to the Mongols 
themselves. The Yalta Agreement and the Sino-Soviet notes of 
August 1945 recognized Outer Mongolia as independent and left 
Inner Mongolia within China. 

Bearing in mind the dominant Soviet influence since 1921, in 
Outer Mongolia especially, the great changes brought about there 
since the social revolution of the 1930’s which tended to increase 
the difference between Inner and Outer Mongolia, it is possible 
that this difference might be overcome owing to Chinese economic 
activity and settlement in Outer Mongolia and thus lead to the union 
of the two areas. But, to date, both Chinese and Russian policy re- 
spects the division and officially extols Russian-Mongolian and Chi- 
nese co-operation, categorically denying any possibility of conflict. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic was, under the name of Outer 


Mongolia, a Chinese province from 1686 to 1911, an autonomous | 


State under Russian protection from 1912 to 1919, and again a 
Chinese province from 1919 to 1921. On Mar. 31, 1921, a Pro- 
visional People’s Government was established, which de~lared the 
independence of Mongolia and appealed for help to Moscow. 

On Nov. 5, 1921, the Government signed a treaty with Soviet 


Russia annulling all previous and unequal treaties and establishing 


mutual friendly relations. On Nov. 26, 1924, the Government pro- 
claimed the country as the Mongolian People’s Republic. 


In a treaty between China and Russia of Aug. 14, 1945, China | 


declared her willingness to recognize the independence of the 
People’s Republic if a plebiscite of the inhabitants indicated their 
wish for independence. The plebiscite was duly held on Oct. 24, 
1945, and showed an almost unanimous vote in favour of inde- 
pendence. On Jan. 5, 1945, China formally recognized Outer Mon- 
golia as an independent Republic. The Sino-Soviet treaty of Feb. 14 
guaranteed the independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
On Feb. 27, 1946, a treaty of friendship and mutual aid with the 
Soviet Union was signed in Moscow. On Oct. 4, 1952, an Agree- 


ment of economic and cultural co-operation with China was signed | 


in Peking. 
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When the Manchus fell in 1911, the leading Mongols claimed 
independence, arguing that their allegiance had never been to China 
but only to the Manchus. The Chinese bowed to Russian pressure, 
not to Mongolian protests, and officially made no move to reassert 
control in Outer Mongolia until the Bolshevik Revolution. In 
August 1919 Hsu Shuch’eng, ‘Little Hsu,’ was appointed ‘Pacifier 
of Mongolia,’ both Inner and Outer, and in October 1919 he reached 
Urga, where he demanded that the Urga Government should peti- 
tion Peking for the return of Outer Mongolia to Chinese sovereignty. 
After a crisis and threats, the members of the Mongolian Cabinet 
signed the petition in November 1919. The petition included the 
crucial words: ‘We officials, princes, and lamas hereby declare the 
abolition of the autonomy of Outer Mongolia.’ 

In February 1921 the White Russian Baron von Unger-Sternberg 
defeated the Chinese troops and took over in Urga. A few months 
later, however, the Soviet Red Army defeated Unger’s forces and 
entered Urga in July 1921. By a Sino-Soviet agreement dated 
May 31, 1924, the U.S.S.R. recognized Chinese sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia; but this paper recognition was negatived when 
Chicherin, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, stated at the 
end of the same year: ‘We recognize the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public as part of the Chinese Republic, but we recognize also its 
autonomy in so reaching a sense that we regard it not only as inde- 
pendent of China in its internal affairs but also as capable of 
pursuing its foreign policy independently.’ 

Having lost to all practical purposes Outer Mongolia, China 
took steps to consolidate control of Inner Mongolia and Barga. 
Four new Chinese provinces were established, each including some 
Mongolian territory and part of the territory of China’s provinces. 

Not only the language itself but the script in which it is written 
has been subjected to the influences of many political parties in 
Mongolia. Pan-Mongolists tried to adapt the Mongolian language, 
with the object of uniting all the separate Mongolian groups. 
Buryats did the same, in order to unite the divergent Orkutsk and 
Trans-Baikal Buryat tribes. The Soviets have exerted some pressure 
with the object of uniting some Mongols and separating others. The 
Chinese Communists have also taken part in the problems of 
Mongolian languages. 
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Most Mongols now officially employ the same script and language, 
with the Cyrillic script applied to the contemporary Khalkha dialect 
as spoken round the city of Ulan Bator. In March 1941 a joint 
resolution of the Council of Ministers of the Outer Mongolian 
Government and the Central Committee of the Party announced 
the adoption of a modified Cyrillic alphabet. Since January 1946 
practically all printing has been done in the new script, and since 
January 1950 all official affairs have been conducted with it. 

Language standardization in Outer Mongolia tends to weaken 
the factors marking minority groups from the dominant Khalkhas. 
The measure, therefore, generally strengthens the unity and 
centralization of Outer Mongolia. Standardization in Buryat Mon- 
golia unifies the various Buryat groups, but the reform there tends 
to separate the Buryats from Outer Mongols, and it thus dis- 
courages pan-Mongolism. 

The adoption of the Cyrillic script will no doubt tend to cut off 
the Mongols from their traditional literature and the use of the 
former literary language. Since the old literature glorifies the past 
and also reveals much Buddhist influence, the language reform 
helps to attain the Communist aim, which may be summarized in 
the elimination of favourable treatment of feudal lords and princes. 

Lamaism, or Tibetan Buddhism, was introduced into Mongolia 
in the seventeenth century and was the principal source of common 
identification. It united the scattered nomadic Mongols and armed 
them against engulfment by the Chinese or Russian culture. The 
Church occupied a controlling influence not only in religion but in 
economic, political, and cultural affairs, and penetrated every phase 
of Mongolian life. To give some idea of the extent of this influence 
it may be noted that in 1921 there were over 100,000 lamas and 
nearly 300 active monasteries which owned vast territories, herds 
of livestock, and thousands of serfs. This is in violent contrast with 
the present state of the Church. To-day in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic there are only about 300 lamas and three or four active 
monasteries. Although attempts of the Communists to collectivize 
the Mongolian livestock herds met with repeated failures, the 
organized Lamaist religion has been virtually eliminated. The 
reasons for this failure on the one hand and success on the other 
may be found in the progress of modern science, which challenges 
religion everywhere, together with the superstition and corruption 
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of the Church. The ties with Tibetan Lamaism weakened the 
especially Mongolian content of the religion, and finally and more 
especially the use of Lamaism for political purposes. The Manchus, 
the Chinese, the Russians, the Japanese, and the Mongols them- 
selves all employed the religion in various ways for political 
purposes. Many Mongolian leaders both secular and religious 
manipulated the Lamaism religion for the purpose of unification 
and nationalism. 

Manchu policy favoured the spread of Lamaism in Mongolia, 
intending thereby to ‘pacify’ the troublesome northern barbarians, 
and regulated and manipulated the rdle of the Mongolian Church 
by special measures. Republican and Nationalist China continued 
the general Manchu policy of a close control over the Mongolian 
Church. 

In 1930 Japan adopted a ‘Mongolian Policy’ in Inner Mongolia 
to win support for themselves. Japanese policy thus directly opposed 
Russian policy and was intended to attract the Outer Mongols to 
the Inner Mongolian régime, which was directly under Japanese 


| control. During the Russo-Japanese War, and also the First World 


War, Japanese activity in this direction made rapid strides. Mon- 
golian lamas visited Japan, and Japanese propagandists worked 
in Mongolia. A Japanese Mongolian Buddhist Association was 
formed. The object of the Japanese was, in the long run, to reform 
Lamaism by purging it of Shaminist elements and by reducing its 
clumsy and inefficient corporate structure. The means adopted was 
to reduce thousands of monks to a lay status, and eventually to 
unite the ethics of Lamaism with those of Japanese Buddhism. 
Japan thus gained a reputation as a protector of Lamaism and 
appealed strongly to many religious Mongols in both Inner and 
Outer Mongolia. 

Russia regarded these efforts with distaste, and Russian policy 
with regard to Lamaism was simply destructive. They openly ad- 
mitted their intentions, and destruction was violent with purges, 
open revolts, and the eventual elimination of most of the traces of 
the Church. At the present time a State-supported Church of very 
limited means and membership is allowed to operate. It has been 
stated in Moscow that the Church is operating in Outer Mongolia 
and some monasteries are open. 


H. E. CROCKER 











STARS AND STRIPLINGS: 
AMERICAN YOUTH IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Reminiscences. By Julia Ward Howe. 

Susan Warner. By Anna Warner. 

A Small Boy and Others and The Middle Years. By Henry James. 
My Cousin, Francis Marion Crawford. By Maude Howe Elliot. 
New Orleans, the Place and People. By Grace King. 


QUEEN VICTORIA had two exact contemporaries across the 
Atlantic, both as forceful in character as herself and both destined 


for literary fame. One was Julia Ward, later Mrs Ward Howe, who | 


wrote the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’: “Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord’; the other was Susan Warner who, 
under her pen-name of Elizabeth Wetherell, wrote The Wide, Wide 
World, Queechy, and a number of other romans jeune fille which 
were almost as popular in their time as were the infinitely superior 
novels of Charlotte Yonge in England. 

Julia Ward was born in 1819 in New York, the daughter of a 
wealthy home. Her mother died when her children were small, and 
an aunt helped to bring them up. Julia went to school, as was 
already usual for American girls, and being a precocious child, 
found herself reading Paley’s Moral Philosophy, at the age of nine, 
with much older pupils. She had begun French at home and now 
began Latin. By the end of her tenth year she was well on the way 
to being a highbrow. The word might still be unknown, but the 
quality was prevalent. 

Intensely musical as well as bookish, she had piano lessons and 
was taken to concerts and the opera. The latter was popular in 
New York, although in puritan Boston it was rejected in favour of 
symphony concerts; and even in New York there was a like stratum 
that deplored drama in any form. Before this contagion of morality 
had spread, however, Julia had heard a good deal of Italian opera. 

She heard chamber music too, and at home practised in trios and 
quartets with a pleasure which, in retrospect, appeared too intense: 
‘Some regard should be had to the sensitiveness of youthful nerves 
and the overpowering response which they often make to the 
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appeals of music. The dry practice of a single instrument and the 
simple drill of choral exercises will not be apt to over-stimulate 
the currents of nervous force.—Whatever is too delightful must 
be wrong! 

A narrow religion ruled the Ward household. Julia and her sister 
and brothers were kept from all worldly amusements; cards, wine 
and tobacco were prohibited. Their father ‘dreaded for his children 
the dissipation of fashionable society and even the risks of general 
intercourse with the unsanctified many’—these including the many 
decent folk who had not experienced ‘conversion’ as understood 
by the evangelicals. The Wards lived in a manner at once opulent 
and austere which was peculiar to America and to a section of 
English society that was to increase during the Queen’s reign. 
Wealth and the evidence of wealth in material goods were not 
sinful; only the lighter diversions of life were repudiated. Wine was 
wicked, but food respectable. Gay and fashionable dress was im- 
proper, but materials, furniture, and other possessions might and 
should be of the best. 

‘The house of my young ladyhood,’ as Julia recalled it (adding, 
‘I use this term as it was the one in use at the time’) was richly 
furnished: the drawing-room in the modish yellow, the dining-room 
in red as was proper, the sitting-room in blue; all with chimney- 
pieces carved by Thomas Crawford, who married Julia’s sister and 
became the father of the novelist Marion Crawford. Mr Ward had 
a fine library and picture-gallery, and spent money generously on 
means of culture: ‘He demurred only at expenses connected with 
dress and fashionable entertainment’—the very expenses most girls 
wish to cost their parents, and in which parsimony is most un- 
gratifying. 

American girls mature quickly, and when Julia left school at 
sixteen she began a course of intensive study at home, learning 
German and Italian, and keeping up her French so thoroughly that 
she could contribute a paper on Lamartine to the Theological 
Review. Her natural complacency over this brought down upon 
her a rebuke from an uncle who thought she would be better 
employed in learning housewifery. Some active and domestic work 
would indeed have helped to balance her excessive intellectuality 


and her intensely emotional nature. She needed also some fun and 
freedom. 
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‘I greatly coveted an enlargement of intercourse with the world. 
I seemed like a young damsel of olden days shut up within an 
enchanted castle, and my dear father, with all his noble generosity 
and over-weening affection, sometimes appeared to me as my jailor.’ 
Mr Barrett of Wimpole Street was by no means unique in his 
jealous paternity. The sons had more freedom and one of them 
made a tour of Europe. Julia envied his privileges and missed his 
company, but was rewarded on his return by some ‘enlargement of 
intercourse.’ He married one of the Astors, and in his house Julia 
at last met the company she craved, that of scholars, musicians, 
and men of letters. 

She ‘came out,’ in the limited florescence possible to her, at an 
Astor dinner-party whose hostess was of the highest ton, both 
socially and morally, with a dress sense of Parisian elegance 
restrained by Puritan conscience. Vivid and contrasting colours 
were not approved, no jewellery was worn in the day-time, and in 
the evening only a very modest décolletage was permitted. 

Life began to be a little gay. There were quite a number of 
parties, where delicate dishes of jelly and blanc-mange were served 
with ‘pyramids of ice-cream.’ Julia and her friends wore muslin 
and cambric gowns with morocco slippers; in winter a pelisse of 
merino trimmed with chinchilla was worn out-of-doors. At one 
double wedding the sister-brides wore pelisses of white merino 
trimmed with fur, and caps to match. 

In New York, as in Scotland and France, New Year’s Day was 
one of the social peaks of the winter. ‘The gentlemen prided them- 
selves upon the number of visits paid, the ladies upon the number 
received.’ Cake and wine were served in most houses, but at the 
Wards’, coffee. 

One New Year’s Day Julia, with her aunt and sister, called on 
the Warners. That too was a motherless household with a kind 
aunt in charge. The father was a lawyer of considerable means, 
and he had two daughters: Julia’s contemporary Susan—at this 
moment about fifteen—and her little sister Anna. Susan recorded 
the visit in her Diary: 


Miss Julia and I seated ourselves on the couch and talked away 
in fine style. Our subjects were practising, drawing and other things. 
Miss Julia: ‘Is your’s a fine piano?’ 

Susan: ‘Not particularly fine, but I like it very well.’ 
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Julia: ‘Are you fond of music?’ 
Susan: ‘I don’t love to practise.’ 


Julia: ‘I have a grand piano and that makes practising somewhat 
pleasanter.’ 


On their return call, the Warners were impressed by the hand- 
some furnishing of the Wards’ house. The two families met occa- 
sionally. At a small party, of the two families alone at the Wards, 


Julia played and sang, and she and Susan discussed books, music, 
and life: 


Miss Julia criticised my saying: ‘Mighty pretty’ and ‘One and 
t'other’ and said some things which rather made me wonder: such 
as, that novels only showed one the romance of life and not the 
reality, that there was no such thing as love in the world now, that 
it was all calculation, that marriage was quite obsolete and that she 
wished she had been born a hundred years ago. 


One is left with the impression that in their sweet, girlish way these 
two young ladies hated each other like—wine. 

The Warners were brought up in strict, puritan ways, but Mr 
Warner was, within these limits, an indulgent, perhaps too indul- 
gent, father to Susan. Anna was a gentle little thing, easily pleased 
with small gifts and treats, delighting in homely ways and in country 
life. Susan was an intellectual, and, in Anna’s portrait of her: ‘a bit 
of a Sybarite by nature, liking ease and warmth and bright colours, 
especially red which she was fond of wearing, and dainty fare. . . . 
Her particular delight was to have a low seat at the corner of the 
hearth and read by firelight; but all her life she liked to have some- 
one else to keep up the fire.’ 

The reader can see what Anna did not mean to convey—a self- 
centred and undisciplined girl. Fortunately for her future readers 
she did not try to curb her love of dress, of fine food, and of physical 
comfort. She did not desire parties as Julia did and had no liking 
for dancing or for theatres and opera. These delights were not so 
much forbidden her own heroines, later on; they were repudiated 
by them as by their creator. 

Susan had no gift for small talk and she abhorred any approach 
to flirtation, though a glance at her portrait in girlhood leaves one 
assured that there can have been no danger for her in this direction. 
She snubbed a girl friend who ‘began a laughing comment on the 
frequent visits of one particular gentleman,’ declaring: ‘I hope I 
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shall never be reduced so low as to make my conversation about 
such things.’ 

It was bad enough to gossip about young men; to have to enter- 
tain the creatures was infinitely worse. On a visit to West Point, 
where her Uncle Thomas was Chaplain and Professor at the 
Military Academy, she suffered grievous things: ‘I have just come 
up from tea which I have not enjoyed as usual, because some 
Lieutenant who had come to see Uncle Thomas was there. It is 
a misfortune to be so timid as I am.’ Worse was to follow. Another 
evening, four young gentlemen came to read with the Professor and 
‘there was I, obliged to stand up and be introduced to the four.’ She 
withdrew into a corner with a book, but was interrupted by her 
uncle’s reading aloud to his pupils. Upstairs in her own room, she 
was pestered by a wasp. ‘Persecuted by uniforms and wasps,’ com- 
mented Anna; ‘what wasted opportunities, some other girls may say. 
But ah, no! There is nothing sweeter and fairer than utter girlhood 
with its shy eyes’; and in this case, nothing more crude or gauche. 

The Warners spent long holidays with their grandmother and 
some cousins in the country; and on a reversal of family fortune, 
they moved to the country themselves, to live in a house on Con- 
stitution Island on the Hudson. Anna always loved country life, and 
Susan accepted it with increasing good will. She was a kind if 
autocratic elder sister and used to tell long stories for Anna’s 
pleasure. When it was necessary to lay aside the comforts of town 
life she adapted herself to the new ways with considerable benefit 


to her health and spirits. There was in her, even more than in Julia | 


Ward, a strong element of morbidity. She wept freely and must have 
been like a perpetual waterfall about the house. This sensibility she 
was to bestow on her heroines, but also her delight in homely things: 
her sensual appreciation of food, of the colour and freshness of the 
country, of rural festivities: a ‘bee,’ or working party, a picnic, a 
sleigh ride. All that was to go into her books and make them so 
vivid in detail that it is essential to read some of them in order to 
have a complete picture of American social life in the nineteenth 
century. 

Such reading, of course, is only one aspect of that history: the 
one most familiar to generations of girls in this country who knew 
America through The Wide, Wide World, Queechy, Melbourne 


House, Daisy, and the others; and through Louisa Alcott’s immortal 
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Little Women and Good Wives. These latter have none of the flaws 
of Susan’s books, which too often turn for long periods into tracts. 
Miss Alcott wrote capital stories; she created characters who were, 
each in her own way, Everygirl, and her two masterpieces have a 
universal truth to life as well as their own particular and local 
colour. But she too was in the puritan tradition, and it has not been 
sufficiently realized in this country that this was not the only one. 
There was another America, that of the Southern States, utterly 
different from the North, much closer in spirit to England, closest 
of all to Latin Europe. The background and heritage of Louisiana 
was French and Catholic, and this entrancing element is found in 
the novels and recollections of Grace King, a writer who should 
not be forgotten. 

She grew to girlhood in the pleasant years before the Civil War, 
in a gay and luxurious New Orleans: a feminine city, in her 
recollection, neither puritan nor pioneer, ‘but simply a Parisian who 
came two centuries ago to the banks of the Mississippi,’ bringing 
all the culture of the grand siécle, of the French court and salons. 
This is the setting of Grace King’s novels: The Pleasant Ways of 
St Médard and Monsieur Motte. 

She herself went to a school, the Institut de St Louis, very like 
the one described in Monsieur Motte. French was an everyday 
language, almost as familiar as English. The pattern of education 
for girls was French, set by French religious, the Ursulines—‘the 
spiritual mothers and the real mothers of Louisiana.’ Social life was 
more French than English, with a French theatre reputed second 
only to that of Paris. No elegant woman would wear any but French 
fashions. New Orleans was altogether urbane and luxurious, money- 
spending rather than money-getting: ‘an enigma to prudes and a 
paradox to puritans,’ for along with the gaiety and frivolity went a 
strong Catholic piety. This did not impose more than a Lenten 
discipline, and before Lent there was always Carnival: ‘At any age 
it makes a Creole woman young to remember it as she saw it at 
eighteen, when Comus, Momus, Proteus, and Rex held sway, and 
the days and nights were a procession of balls and masquerades.’ 

Girls were formed for society; they need not be learned, better 
in fact not, but they must be cultivated, intelligent, able to talk 
well; and of course to dance gracefully, to be elegant in dress, in 
manner and appearance; even to flirt a little, always of course 
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discreetly. When they left school ‘the giddy little heads still full of 
Mass and still wet with the dew of holy water’ were adorned with 
pretty bonnets, with wreaths of flowers; the talk was no longer of 
lessons, but of frocks, parties, and partners. “The day of the intellect 
was felt to be over; it was the body which had to be furnished now,’ 
and the body was exquisite and sensuous. When they danced it was 
‘as only young girls can dance’ and those of Southern and Latin 
blood: ‘their tulle or tarlatan skirts spread wider and wider in the 
breeze from their own motions, till they stood out like full-blown 
roses. They walked, spoke, were graceful, fascinating; grandes 
dames by inspiration and tradition, using their dangerous woman- 
eyes with childish hardihood.’ 

And how Miss Warner would have disapproved! 

These novels of Southern girlhood are part social history, but 
even more fairy-talcs as of a princess, transported during an en- 
chanted sleep of a hundred years or more from courtly France to 
a transatlantic awakening in no strange setting. 

On the masculine side we find the tradition of Europe so strong 
that it will not be transported; it rather compels pilgrimage from 
the new world back to the old. Henry James has recorded, with his 
own peculiar enchantment, the education begun for him, his 
brothers and sister when, in 1855, their parents took them to 
Europe. Henry was twelve, his elder brother William thirteen in 
years; mentally they were anything up to thirty. 

Their goal was Switzerland, reached leisurely by carriage, with 
a long stay in Lyons; for Henry this was the beginning of an 
absorption of ‘all the voices and graces of the past, of the court, 
of the French scheme of manners in general and of ancient inns as 
such in particular. . . . I took in, by a long, slow swig . . . a larger 
draught of the wine of perception than any I had before owed to a 
single throb of that faculty.’ 

They finally settled in Geneva, where William attended the 
Pension Roediger and Henry, at that time too delicate for regular 
schooling, paid frequent visits to that polyglot establishment in 
which all the ‘languages flowed into so many beaming recipients 
on a stream of milk and honey.’ 

From Geneva they moved to England and Henry received, in a 
house in Berkeley Square, ‘the prime, faint revelation, the small 
broken expression of the London I was afterwards to know.’ The 
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boys had a tutor ‘good Robert Thompson’—who was afterwards to 
be schoolmaster to Robert Louis Stevenson—and outside school- 
room hours explored London ‘in a state of direst propriety,’ wearing 
‘little high hats and inveterate gloves’; a London of marked types 
and costumes which enthralled Henry, the incipient novelist, while 
William, his capacious mind hungry for nourishment, found this 
‘a poor, arid, and lamentable time.’ Their parents had a dislike for 
the public school pattern of boyhood. This way of education 
probably suited Henry better but had he gone to school, perhaps 
to Winchester or to Eton for a time, we should have had an 
incomparable picture. 

From London they went again to Paris; an enchanting Paris with 
‘less the air of a great, shining conspiracy to please’ than the city 
he was to know in manhood, but with ‘a homelier grace’; still a 
little city with little shops and even stalls among the grander build- 
ings. In 1859 they were again in Geneva, Henry going to school 
and reading French with delight while struggling painfully with 
‘mathematics unmitigated.’ Next year he was sent with his younger 
brother Wilkie to ‘a pair of kindly pedagogues’ in Bonn to learn 
German: ‘I rioted . . . in the supreme German classics and in Evan 
Harrington’—and in many another classic of English fiction. The 
novel was at its zenith: Adam Bede, Framley Parsonage, The New- 
comes were all appearing in serial numbers or in The Cornhill. 
These boys were soaked in European culture; Henry especially 
absorbed it with a kind of tranquil fervour, above all perhaps (even 
when he was in France or Switzerland) the spirit of that England 
to whom he was to return in manhood, to whom give his allegiance 
in his last years. His early boyhood belonged to America—a little 
to New York, much more to the cultivated New England, where 
literature mattered more than dogma and culture than piety; where 
the puritan heritage was shown not in any repudiation or pro- 
hibition, but in a fastidious selectiveness from the riches of art and 
learning. He owed more than he realized to this America, but his 
genius could flower only by being transplanted to older soil. 

A year before that journey to Europe began, another cosmo- 
politan was born. Julia Ward’s nephew, the only son of her sister 
Louisa and of the sculptor Thomas Crawford, was born in Rome 
in 1854: Francis Marion Crawford, whose popularity as a novelist 
was to surpass that of Henry James, though his equipment was of 
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graceful talent rather than of genius. His cousin Maud Howe— 
Julia’s daughter—has written of ‘that old, golden Rome... . that old 
Rome, most hospitable city of the world’ where American poets 
and artists came thankfully to live ‘breaking away from New 
England’s stern puritanism, rioting in the gorgeous paganism of 
the Eternal City. 

Young Marion, as he was usually called, lived in Italy for the 
first twelve years of his life. He and his sisters learned Roman 
history on Roman ground: ‘their text-books were the ancient tablets’ 
with their inscriptions. His father died in 1857; his mother married 
again, but continued to live in Italy. With a faint hope of making 
her son a good American she sent him home to New England in 
1866 where he went to school in Concord. He did not much enjoy 
his experience; his cousin and biographer, with a touch of New 
England austerity, thought it was good for his character. But after 
three years of it he returned to Rome. He did not waste his days; 
he continued to read and to study languages, and ‘Rome itself is a 
great teacher.’ In 1870 he was sent to England, to a tutor at Hat- 
field, in order to be coached for Cambridge, and two years later 
went up to Trinity, where he did not appear to make or to receive 
any profound impression. 

After a year he went to Germany, to Karlsruhe, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by learning to fence and by fighting a duel. But 
Rome was his city of the heart as well as of birth, and he returned 
to her before his twentieth year was ended. Rome and Italy held 
him all his life and in their soil his art flourished. 

These boys were no rebels; they had no cause for rebellion, with 
parents of the utmost sympathy, with the way opened for them to 
the old Europe they loved. They simply ignored those American 
facts which appeared distasteful or unseemly to them, and evaded 
a way of life they could not happily follow. The girls, whether of 
the North or the South, grew in their native soil, fulfilled themselves 
within the framework of class, background, and period. The boys 
escaped what would have been the frustration of circumstance 
before they even guessed that threat. Born, if not to riches and 
splendour, certainly to comfort, security, and freedom, they seem 
in retrospect to be among the most fortunate youths in a century 
which was often a golden age for boyhood and young manhood. 

MARION LOCHHEAD 
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VOLCANOES 


Most of the great processes of nature, fortunately for us, fulfil 
themselves in a slow, gradual, and therefore subdued manner. This 
is so true of the more important of them that they pass unnoticed, 
and it is only in comparatively recent times that we have become 
aware of them at all. Sudden, violent, and therefore on occasions 
catastrophic, incidents are on the whole exceptional, but sometimes 
are so exceedingly violent—tornadoes, floods, lightning, those deep- 
seated readjustments of the earth’s crust that we call earthquakes, 
the eruption of volcanoes—that they impress themselves upon us 
to an extent out of proportion to their real importance, when 
considered purely as natural phenomena. All nevertheless are 
immensely impressive, all give the clearest evidence of the engage- 
ment of titanic reserves of power, all from time to time have played 
a notable part in the long story of man’s reconcilement with the 
mysteries that surround him. The air, his essential medium, at 
times becomes a pitiless enemy; the waters, no less essential, some- 
times sweep him away; while the earth itself, normally the most 
stable of all things, on occasions abandons its stability and heaves 
terrifyingly beneath his feet, or spews forth molten matter and 
clouds of incandescent dust. 

Volcanoes, in some parts of the earth at least, have gained a 
rank of their own in this hierarchy of calamities. This is mostly 
because of the mystery that enshrouds their cause, a mystery respon- 
sible for the myths of hell-fire, of Tartarus, Avernus, Erebus, and 
the rest. The infernal regions were conceived of, in the first place, 
as infernal, in the second as both dark and fiery, because of the 
awe inspired by volcanic eruptions. But human sentiment towards 
volcanoes is far from being as simple as that. There is another and 
entirely different side to the picture, and that sentiment throughout 
historic times has been strongly ambivalent. Men at the same time 
dread and are attracted towards volcanoes. If the dread they inspire 
is caused by a feeling of insecurity, the attraction arises from 
security of a sort, from the knowledge of practical advantage to be 
gained. The truth is that the intimidating stuff poured forth from 
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volcanoes, as soon as it has cooled and solidified, weathers into a 
soil of remarkable fertility. It is for this reason that the lower slopes 
of Vesuvius and Etna are parcelled out into fields and vineyards; 
that Java, one of the most actively volcanic of islands, is also one 
of the densest aggregations of humanity to be found anywhere on 
earth. There is in fact much to be said in favour of living on the 
edge of a volcano, or at any rate on its lower slopes. 

What is a volcano, properly considered? We think of it as a 
mountain of a peculiar sort, but in truth the mountain is little more 
than a by-product. A volcano primarily is a vent in the earth’s 
crust, leading by deep and devious ways to some sort of reservoir 
of molten rock far below the surface. The vent in origin may be 
no more than a hole, destined in time to become a crater, but it 
may equally well be a crack or fissure. The first is likely to accumu- 
late about itself rock fragments, lava-beds, and deep drifts of dust, 
often and misleadingly called ashes, and the resulting cones fre- 
quently acquire from our point of view the status of mountains. 
A mountainous volcano therefore is a long-established volcano, 
called into being by a series of eruptions spread over thousands or 
even millions of years. The vent that was originally a fissure, on 
the other hand, is more likely to give rise to a far-spreading plateau 
than to a cone, and the difference between the two is to be found 
in the constitution of the lava they pour forth. Some lavas are 
rich in silica, are known as acid, and are sticky or viscous. They 
therefore flow comparatively slowly, cool and solidify before they 
have gone far. This means that they are more likely to hump them- 
selves into a steep-sided cone. Other lavas are less viscous, and 
consequently flow further before solidifying. Hence they mould 
themselves into shield-shaped hills with flanks that slope gradually. 
The volcanoes of Hawaii are of this basic kind. It is this same basic 
lava, emitted from fissures, that has given rise to basaltic plateaux 
in Northern Ireland and on some of the western islands of Scotland, 
though these are insignificant in comparison with the Deccan 
plateau of India and those of the states of Oregon and Washington, 
both covering areas of the order of 200,000 square miles or more. 

Eruptions of this last kind for some reason are rare at the 
present time, and the majority of the great volcanoes of the world 
tend to produce lava of the acidic type, and in consequence to take 
the shape of a well-marked cones. But their activity is by no means 
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always a matter of the relatively gentle pouring forth of lava- 
streams. From time to time paroxysms of the utmost violence take 
place, and this is usually a direct consequence of the acidic nature 
of their lava, which solidifies and plugs up the mouth of the crater. 
Pressure then steadily builds up from below, until the time comes 
when the plug can no longer endure the strain and gives way with 
an explosion that may well exceed any produced by artificial means 
even to-day. When this happens the top, or even a considerable 
part of the entire cone, will dissolve on the instant into an immense 
cloud of rock-dust, pluming and billowing into the upper air, to 
be scattered devastatingly over many square miles of country. The 
effect on the original cone is certain to be profound. Instead of the 
modest crater there appears a great basin-shaped hollow, a sort of 
outer crater, or caldera, as it is technically called. The walls of the 
caldera are sure to be left in a highly unstable condition, leading 
sooner or later to collapse inwards, so that the already enlarged 
crater is further enlarged, while a secondary cone builds up over 
the vent in the centre. Another consequence of these occasional 
paroxysmal eruptions, following upon out-pourings of lava, is that 
the structure of the cone is likely to be composite, built up that is 
to say of lava-flows alternating irregularly with drifts of dust, and 
these in time consolidate themselves into a rock known as tuff. 
Most great volcanoes, then, have these two features: an outer rim 
surrounding the active cone, or as least well-marked traces of a 
rim, and a composite structure. 

As for the question why a volcano erupts in the first place, why 
the lava rises up the conduit, there is lack of complete understand- 
ing. When, not so long ago, the making of myths was abandoned 
in favour of a search for a rational explanation, the belief arose 
that the greater part of the earth’s interior was molten. That was a 
simple notion, too simple, as we know to-day. Even at that it left 
the cause of eruption unexplained. The geologists of the nineteenth 
century, prompted perhaps by the fact that in their day steam-power 
was transfiguring the face of industrialized countries, invoked that 
as an explanation of the power underlying a volcano. They pointed 
out that many, if not most, active volcanoes are to be found not 
far from the sea, and supposed that sea-water, finding its way in, 
became vaporized into steam, so that the volcano acted in the 
manner of a steam-engine lacking a safety-valve and blew off its 
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head. This theory, now abandoned, deserves comment. There is in 
the first place some truth in the statement that many volcanoes 
stand near the sea, those for instance of the West Indies and of that 
immense, segmented girdle that rings both shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, in the west from the Aleutian Islands by way of Japan, 
New Guinea, and New Zealand, and in the east from Alaska south- 
wards through Mexico and the great chain of the Andes. The 


reason is that volcanic activity was one result of those titanic earth- | 


movements of Tertiary times that raised the major mountain ranges 
we know to-day. But there are striking anomalies. Iceland has its 
volcanoes, but is not a region of geologically recent folding. On the 
other hand the Himalaya, perhaps the most impressive of these 
immense corrugations, have none. 

As for a connection between water-vapour and volcanic erup- 
tions, there is not the least doubt that it exists. Paroxysmal erup- 
tions, as well as those less sensational, are accompanied by the 
shooting out of great quantities of water-vapour, which quickly 
condenses. This is the reason why torrential downpours of rain 
often follow an eruption. Pompeii, in A.D. 79, was blotted out by 
a wave of incandescent rock-dust, but its neighbour Herculaneum 
was overwhelmed by a torrent of mud and stones, washed down by 
rain from the slopes of Vesuvius. 

But geologists no longer believe that volcanoes are a sort of 


natural steam-engine that from time to time comes catastrophically | 


to grief. Neither do they hold to the notion that the earth’s interior 
is made up entirely of molten rock. Nevertheless, since molten 
matter unquestionably comes to the surface, there must be con- 
siderable quantities somewhere below. The rocks beneath the crust 
can scarcely be everywhere in a molten condition, since that would 
be prevented by the enormous pressure weighing upon them, more 
than enough to keep them solid. As well as pressure there is heat 
at temperatures high enough to melt rocks, and the view is that 
this change to the molten condition takes place only where, because 
of some weakening of the overlying burden, the normal pressure 
is reduced. Below such points the melting-point is lowered and 
pockets of lava take shape. It seems that there must be some more- 
or-less well-defined channel, in the potential sense at least, between 
the lava reservoir and the weak spot at the crust, and it is with 
this as a conduit that the lava makes its way. 
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There remains the crucial question as to what causes it to rise. 
Part at least of the answer may be that same difference of pressure 
between the area of the lava-pocket and its immediate surroundings. 
Increased pressure on all sides of a cavity of any kind will surely 
be followed by a rising up the cavity of anything capable of rising. 
If, as seems certain, something more is needed to account for such 
intense and prolonged upwelling as so frequently happens, we can 
probably find it in the nature of the lava itself. Being molten rock, 
it is made up of minerals, but besides liquids lava contains always 
a high proportion of gases in solution, with water-vapour predomi- 
nating. In fact a distinction is usually made between magma, on the 
one hand, which is molten rock far below the surface and heavily 
charged with gases, and, on the other, lava, which is the same 
molten rock at or near the surface and rapidly losing its gases 
because of release of pressure. A homely parallel suggests itself. 
Open a bottle of soda-water or of champagne and gas at once 
escapes, bringing with it at least some of the water or the wine. 
In something of the same way, probably, the gases of the magma 
cause it to rise up the conduit. But this can scarcely explain the 
prodigious lava-flows that often occur, and the theory is far from 
being proven or complete. 

Obviously volcanoes are difficult subjects for investigation, and 
not only because of the danger involved. The causes are deep-seated 
in the most literal sense and therefore obscure. There is a third 
point. All the famous volcanoes—Vesuvius, Etna, Mont Pelée, 
Krakatao, the shield-volcanoes of Hawaii—have existed as vol- 
canoes since long before historic times, almost certainly indeed 
since before the appearance of man on earth. What the vulcanologist 
desires is the opportunity of attending at the birth of a volcano, 
and of watching its subsequent development. Such opportunities 
are rare, and only twice have they appeared in recent times. The 
first was some ten years ago in Mexico, when a peasant ploughing 
his patch of maize was astonished to see a jet of vapour spurting 
from a hollow. When the ground began to tremble, cracks appeared, 
and a redness glowed over the fountain of vapour, the peasant took 
to his heels. That was the birth of the volcano of Paricutin, and 
within a few weeks it was a cone several hundred feet high. Its 
eruptions laid a suffocating blanket of debris widely over what had 
once been a smiling countryside, and scientists came whose attitude 
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towards a highly interesting phenomenon was more detached than 


that of the people directly concerned. The second of these oppor- | 


tunities took place as recently as September 1957, with an eruption 
in the sea off the island of Fayal in the Azores. The result was a 
new island, which in little more than a month had risen more than 
fifty feet above the sea, only to disappear completely at the end 
of October. Then in the following month a second Ilha Nova 
materialized, and grew with such vigour that it became a peninsula 
half a mile long attached to the parent island. 

But after all it is the long-established and famous volcanoes with 
their aura not of vapour-plumes and dust but of human drama and 
tragedy that interest most of us. As a cause of wholesale and 
instantaneous annihilation not one of them excels Mont Pelée, on 
the island of Martinique, which in May 1902 shot forth a monstrous 
cloud of incandescence, a nuée ardente. The seaside town of St 
Pierre lay directly in its path, and of all its 30,000 inhabitants only 
one, by a savage irony, survived. This was a condemned murderer 
confined in an underground prison with thick walls. All the rest 
died, with what must have been merciful celerity, in a red-hot blast. 
This was followed by lava and gases, asphyxiating any who may 
have escaped burning. The sea boiled in the harbour and ships 
turned over and sank. Only one, anchored farther off-shore, because 
of quarantine restrictions, managed to get away with the news, but 
her deck was strewn with charred corpses. This tragic drama had 
more than its share of irony. For several weeks before the final 
disaster eruptions had been going on, and burning clouds billowed 
seawards, but in a direction clear of the town. The people, naturally 
enough, were alarmed and some fled; but the Governor did all in 


his power, and apparently with complete success, to persuade the | 


bulk of the population to stay at home. That advice was considered 
sound when, two days before the catastrophe, news came that a 
volcano on St Vincent, not far away to the south, had erupted 
violently. It was believed that there was a subterranean connection 
of sorts between the two islands, and that pressure below Mont 
Pelée would in consequence be reduced. 

In its own very different way the eruption of Krakatao, which is 
a superb name for a volcano, was quite as notable and in some 
ways more so. The island, which was uninhabited, lies or, rather, 
in its original state lay in the Sunda Strait, between Java and 
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Sumatra. For two centuries it had been dormant, but awoke in 
1883, when more than one vent erupted explosively. Towards the 
end of August there began a series of violent detonations at intervals 
of ten minutes, and clouds of dust and vapour shot skywards, to a 
height of nearly twenty miles. Batavia, now called Jokarta, about 
a hundred miles to the east, was plunged in darkness. Then came 
four explosions, almost certainly the most stupendous ever to be 
heard by human ears, and the greatest of the four was audible at 
places in Australia at a distance of 3,000 miles. This time the cloud 
reached a height of fifty miles. No lives were lost directly as a 
result of these fearful explosions, but they raised huge waves in the 
sea which washed over the coast of Java and drowned 36,000 
people. When the site was visited it was found that two-thirds of 
the island had vanished and that a deep, water-filled hollow had 
taken the place of some eight square miles of land. It seems that 
it was the underlying reservoir of magma that was blown away, so 
that the overlying rocks collapsed inwards, leaving a caldera with 
a diameter of four miles, rimmed with small islands. 

Volcanic events on Hawaii, the largest island of the group with 
the same name, have been different in every respect from either of 
these. The lava there is basic, of the comparatively quickly-flowing, 
less viscous kind. Consequently explosive eruptions only rarely 
occur, and the island is built up of a number of low, shield-shaped 
domes, welded together. Nevertheless its dimensions are impressive 
enough, for it rises to a height of 30,000 feet above the floor of the 
sea, from a base seventy miles in diameter. The names of these 
volcanoes have a magic of their own—Mauna Loa, the highest; 
Kilauea, on its eastern flank; and the great fire-pit of Halemaumau, 
which is the active vent in the three-mile wide caldera of Kilauea. 
It is this fire-pit that provides the most splendid spectacle of all, 
particularly at night, a rock-rimmed basin in which the lava rises 
and falls rhythmically, but seldom spills over the brim. In 1912 
the pit was brim-full with lava, and from it gases continually 
escaped, to ignite in a thousand fiery fountains. For many years the 
level rose and fell only slightly, but in 1924 the lava drained almost 
completely away. The walls, deprived of support, collapsed inwards 
on such a scale that the dimensions of the pit were increased three- 
fold, and it was then that explosive eruptions occurred as ground 
water seeped in, flashed into steam, and blew away overlying 
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obstructions. The floor of the pit was seen then to be paved with 
solid, steaming rock, at a level of 1,300 feet below the rim. It was 
concluded that Halemaumau was a collecting chamber for lava, 
fed by deep-seated, widely-ramifying channels, probably reaching 
far out beneath the sea. Since that time the level has again risen, 
but has failed to reach the rim. 

And now, as is fitting for the dawn of the Age of Space, news 
comes that a Russian astronomer has detected the eruption of a 
volcano on the moon. The announcement was received with some 
scepticism. More likely, say the sceptics, what was seen was the 
emission of a huge volume of gas. Others are prepared to deny that 
there are any volcanoes on the moon, or ever were. In their opinion 


the craters were caused by the impact of meteors from outer space. | 


They point to the enormous size of the largest of the lunar craters, 
and in particular to the astonishing depth of their floors below the 
general surface, unparalleled anywhere on earth. Exponents of the 


rival way of thinking insist on their volcanic origin, since if meteors — 


caused them, why their alignment in well-marked ranges, bordering 
wide ‘seas,’ unmarked by craters of any size? All seems set for an 
eruption of controversy at least. 

LESLIE REID 
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THE ANNULMENT OF MARRIAGE 


THE process of marriage breaking as provided for by the laws of 
England still goes on at the rate of something like 23,000 decrees 
a year. To these must be added the separation orders made in the 
Magistrates’ Courts, for it is a matter of common knowledge that 
once the Courts intervene in family quarrels and the law prescribes 
limits of conduct, the prospects of matrimonial harmony are small, 
and the marriage becomes little more that a facade within which 
no love reigns. The grant of legal aid in the High Court encourages 
those who were previously held back by poverty, the number of 
divorce Judges and Special Commissioners for Divorce increases, 
and their efforts have to be helped out by the numerous County 
Court Judges who take a hand at hearing and deciding ‘undefended 
suits.” Whatever business may be slack in the Royal Courts of 
Justice, business in the Divorce Courts is always brisk, and extra 
accommodation in all sorts of nooks and crannies, tucked away in 
dark and obscure corners of the main building, has had to be fitted 
up to keep pace with the inflation. Sentimentalists might say that 
the walls of such places echo to the sighs of broken vows and un- 
requited love, but this is putting the matter a little too high. Rather 
let it be agreed that a drastic change has come over the social life 
of England, and, for good or ill, it has come to stay. 

Before one admits any vain regrets regarding this change in the 
social structure noted above, it is best for us all to realize that ever 
since the days when the old ecclesiastical Courts came to adjudi- 
cate on matrimonial differences, and long before the time of the 
Reformation, while marriage was regarded as indissoluble, it was 
accepted that there might be marriages which were tainted from 
the very beginning with such a fatal defect that they were marriages 
only in name, and were at variance not only with religious faith 
but also with that law of nexus or contract which must be present 
in any true marriage, whether celebrated by the Church or the 
civil law. The attitude, both of the Church and of the civil law, to 
such a marriage was that it could not be dissolved because it never 
truly existed, but that it could be annulled. Cases of this nature are 
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dealt with every day in the Courts; where there is medical evidence 
of incapacity this is given in ‘camera.’ The present attitude of mind 


towards them is probably less inhibited than that of our fathers | 
and grandfathers, and for that reason there may be more of them. | 
But strictly speaking they have nothing to do with the sanctity of | 


marriage. Legislation has, perhaps, complicated the issue when it 
enacted in the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, that the category of 
such marriages should be extended beyond those recognized by the 
old common law or the Church. What the Act did, as will be 
pointed out later, was to lay down certain further conditions under 
which a marriage might be declared null and void, rather than 
dissolved; this further step has been frowned upon by the Church 
but has been accepted without protest by the bulk of ordinary 
citizens. 

This distinction between divorce and annulment is not of the 
lawyers’ making; it has evolved itself out of the ordinary progress 
of society and is accepted by all civilized nations. An appreciation 
of the significance of the void and voidable marriage may, there- 
fore, go one step further in helping to achieve a perfectly balanced 
social life and eliminating notions which bedevil the attitude of 
society to the whole problem of marriage. 

Marriage, in the full sense of the term as defined by Roman law, 
‘the binding together of a man and a woman to live in an indivisible 
union,’ is a much older institution than Christianity itself, and 
without irreverence it may be said that while the conception of 
conduct during marriage may have been upraised by the writings 
of the Scriptures and the precepts of the Fathers, the fundamental 
principles governing the nexus or contract which seals the institu- 
tion of marriage have not altered much. All lawful contracts pre- 


suppose certain conditions and certain obligations which go to the | 


very root of the contract itself. A contract in law may be good or 
bad, good if the contracting parties with full understanding enter 
into the obligations with all that these imply, but bad if they lack 
the understanding to know what they are doing or are lacking in 
the power to perform the implied obligations that spring from the 
very subject-matter of the contract. In a settled society there may 
also be certain formalities of contract fixed by law which must be 
observed, because it has been determined that it would be highly 
dangerous for society to do without them, so that in their absence 
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a contract, otherwise good, is deemed to be bad. Inasmuch as 
marriage is a contract and these conditions play an all-important 
part in the business of marriage making and marriage breaking, a 
brief explanation of the fundamental difference between the two 
types of contract may help to clear up some of the obscurities that 
underly the decisions of the Matrimonial Courts, and may even go 
to show that a fair proportion of the so-called marriages which are 
set aside, in the eye of the law and often in the eye of the Church, 
both English and Roman, have never been marriages except in 
name, structures in which the very foundations rested on false 
hypotheses. 

The layman may not always appreciate that in the eye of the 
law there are two categories of marriage so called. On the one hand 
there is the marriage accepted as valid by the law of England in 
whose validity no flaw is discernible. Such a marriage can only be 
terminated by death or a decree of divorcement; it is to this sort 
of marriage only that the term divorce can be correctly applied. 
Once such a marriage has been determined by a decree absolute, 
it is for all purposes at an end, so far as the law is concerned, 
though the Church of Rome and the Church of England may re- 
gard such a marriage as indissoluble by anything but death. 

Now in contradistinction to this, a man and a woman, innocently 
or knowingly, may be living in a union called by the world marriage, 
but a union which in the eye of the law, and often that of the 
Church, may be no marriage at all. The marriage under which 
they have come together, and may perhaps have lived in solid 
security until they are both old and grey, may be one or other of 
two patterns. It may be void or voidable. The distinction is one 
that any intelligent layman may follow, though he may not always 
grasp why the law has assigned the union to one category rather 
than the other. Let examples of both types be taken. The marriage 
under which the parties may be living may have a total flaw 
from the very beginning. The easiest example is that of bigamy, 
where one of the parties was already married to another person 
still living. Such ‘second marriage’ was void ab initio. No decree of 
any Court is required to set it aside. It is true that in many cate- 
gories of void marriages it is advisable to go to the Courts in order 
to obtain a public ruling on the facts, but provided the marriage 
was void, nothing can be done by any Court to validate it. The 
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parties may have lived in a bona fide relationship of married life 
all their lives, but no amount of repute can ever turn the void 
marriage into a valid one, or make their children, if any, legitimate. 
The Court on being satisfied of the facts is bound to pronounce a 
decree of annulment. The Church, whether English or Roman, has 
no quarrel with a Court which finds such a marriage void, and, 
broadly speaking, accepts the position without demur. 

As distinct from the void marriage, there is the marriage which 
is ‘voidable’ and remains a marriage until it is annulled by a decree 
of the Courts. Voidable is a more subtle term than void as applied 
to marriages, but it has a long history, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
behind it, and until comparatively recently the Church and the 
law have seen eye to eye on the subject. Under the old common 
law they both marched equally together on parallel paths; it is 
only the legislation introduced by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1937, that has divided them. 

Some further explanation is perhaps required. It has been said 
that it has always been held both by Church and State that the 
contract of marriage implies the ability to consummate it, in other 
words, that a marriage may be declared void if the one or the 
other party was at the time of the marriage and thereafter unable 
to assume the physical obligations of a marriage, namely, the ability 
to achieve the act known as consummation. This has nothing to do 
with the state of sterility, which may arise in the case of any 
marriage, and cannot be mended by the law or the Church. Now, 
where there was lack of capacity at the time of the marriage which 
cannot be mended, such a marriage is not regarded as null and 
void, either by the law or the Church. It is a good marriage, but is 
liable to be set aside on petition, by the decree of a competent 
Court. But the decree given to a successful petitioner in such a 
case is one of nullity. This is to say that though the marriage is 
valid until it is set aside, the decree envisages that the incapacity 
has existed from the beginning and hence the wording of the decree 
is that the marriage is ‘null and void,’ and always has been void. 
There is, of course, an inconsistency in such a decree. It will be 
shown later on that despite the peremptory wording of the decree, 
a voidable marriage, so long as it exists, has many of the attributes 
of a valid marriage. Things done, and settlements made during the 
union on the footing that a valid marriage was subsisting, cannot 
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be lightly set aside. This view has been further buttressed by 
Statute in the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937. It will be remembered 
that this Act, by section 7, introduced new and additional grounds 
for a decree of nullity. This provision is discussed later on; it will 
be sufficient here to say that while the new law introduced fresh 
grounds for nullity, it propounds that all marriages attacked on 
such grounds are voidable and not void. It even went so far as to 
lay down that in certain cases where children were born during the 
existence of a voidable marriage, such children should not be re- 
garded as illegitimate, notwithstanding that the marriage had been 
annulled. A marriage voidable for incapacity negatives the birth of 
children to the union, but under the fresh grounds for nullity given 
by the Act of 1937 there may be children born to a voidable 
marriage. Such children will be legitimate, though a competent 
Court has declared the marriage void. 

One other cardinal distinction between the void and the voidable 
marriage is that a void marriage can be attacked by any one at any 
time, even long after the death of the parties. In the case of a 
voidable marriage, it can only be attacked by one or other of the 
parties as petitioner during the lives of the parties. Once one or 
other of them is dead, nothing can be done to impugn the marriage. 
The law even goes a step further. If one party has knowingly 
acquiesced over a long period of time in a marriage which he, or 
she, knew or might have known could be set aside for incapacity, 
the party whose marriage is being attacked may raise the plea of 
want of ‘sincerity,’ and successfully resist a decree of nullity on 
that account. In this matter, the old maxim of equity still prevails. 
A man may not ‘sleep’ upon his rights; if he leaves a fault 
continuing a long time before he attempts to put it right, and then 
calls upon the help of the law to do so, he may find that he calls 
in vain. But where the original marriage was invalid or void ab 
initio, no years of acquiescence can make it right. The wife who is 
so dealt with may, if an innocent party, have certain rights under 
other laws, and, under existing laws governing a decree of nullity, 
may have a claim to maintenance, but the law has no power to 
declare the marriage good, or make the children legitimate, except 
in the very exceptionable case of a subsequent marriage by the 
parties. A new measure widening the scope of legitimation is now 
before Parliament. So far as the old common law theory of 
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incapacity is concerned, the Churches, both of Rome and of England, 
are, broadly speaking, at one with English civil law, and accept the 
competence of a Court to annul the union. In countries such as 
the Republic of Ireland, where the civil law no longer admits 
of divorce, the right of the Civil Courts to make a decree of 
annulment on grounds upon which such a decree would have 
been made by the old ecclesiastical Courts is still admitted. In 
the Republic of Ireland it is not uncommon for the parties to 
apply, in the first instance, to the Roman Rota for a decree of 
annulment, and if this succeeds, to pursue the matter in the 
Civil Courts. Whilst the Roman Church will not permit a marriage 
to be dissolved, it has always admitted the principle of nullity, 
and, roughly speaking, it may be said that in any case where 
the Courts of England would find a marriage void or void- 
able, the Church of Rome would be in accord. The one exception 
to this may be found in the new grounds for a decree of nullity 
introduced by section 7 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, which 
has already been referred to and will now be dealt with more fully. 

The relevant section of the 1937 Act was retained, with slight 
amendments, by section 8 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950, 
which reads as follows: 


8. (1) In addition to any other grounds on which a marriage is by 
law void or voidable, a marriage shall be voidable on the ground— 


(a) that the marriage has not been consummated owing to the 
wilful refusal of the respondent to consummate the marriage; 
or 

(b) that either party to the marriage was at the time of the 
marriage of unsound mind or a mental defective within the 
meaning of the Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1938, or 
subject to recurrent fits of insanity or epilepsy; or 

(c) that the respondent was at the time of the marriage suffering 
from venereal disease in a communicable form; or 

(d) that the respondent was at the time of the marriage pregnant 
by some other person than the petitioner; 


Provided that, in the cases specified in paragraphs (b), (c) and (d) 
of this subsection, the court shall not grant a decree unless it is 
satisfied— 


(i) that the petitioner was at the time of the marriage ignorant of 
the facts alleged; 

(ii) that proceedings were instituted within a year from the date of 
the marriage; and 
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(iii) that marital intercourse with the consent of the petitioner has 
not taken place since the discovery by the petitioner of the 
existence of the grounds for a decree. 


(2) Nothing in this section shall be construed as validating any 
marriage which is by law void, but with respect to which a decree of 
nullity has not been granted. 


The section in its original form gave what has been described as 
new grounds for a decree of nullity, not of divorce, and the new 
grounds were in addition to those already discussed, namely, that 
the marriage was null and void from its very inception, or that the 
marriage was voidable from the fact that the respondent was lack- 
ing in capacity to carry out the full implications of the contract of 
marriage. As regards the proviso given under (b), (c), and (d) of 
section 8 (1), it will be noted that all these postulate the existence 
of the condition at the time of the marriage, whereas the grounds 
given under (a), ‘wilful refusal,’ deal with an attitude of mind, 
which must manifest itself after the marriage. No bargain or agree- 
ment entered into (before the marriage) on the subject of consum- 
mation has any bearing until the marriage has actually taken place, 
and cannot, therefore, be recognized by the Courts. In any case 
such a bargain or agreement is contrary to public policy and would 
never be upheld in law. It is on this ground, i.e. something arising 
after the marriage, that the Church must have difficulty in allowing 
the decree as one of nullity as distinct from one of dissolution of 
marriage. If one turns to the other grounds given under (b), (c), 
and (d), one sees that all these are premised to be in existence at 
the ‘time’ of the marriage. The presence of these grounds is taken 
to be incompatible with the ability of the respondent to fulfil the 
requirements of true marriage, and the party who in innocence of 
the presence of the ground pledges himself to the contract is given 
the optional right of recision. Until he goes to the Court for 
relief the marriage subsists, and if he does not obtain such relief, 
during the life of the respondent the marriage can never be called 
in question thereafter. 

There is a further qualification to the granting of a decree of 
nullity for the new grounds (under (b), (c), and (d) above). Not only 
must the petitioner prove that he was ignorant of the existence of 
the condition at the time of the marriage but he must institute pro- 
ceedings within a year from the date of the marriage, and he must 
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also prove that marital intercourse has not taken place with his 
consent since the discovery by him of the existence of the grounds 
for a decree. In order to safeguard the interests of any children 
who may have been born as the result of the marriage now 
annulled, the provision of section 9, which did not appear in the 
original Act, was introduced into the Act of 1950. By virtue of this 
section, where a decree of nullity is granted in respect of a voidable 
marriage, any child who would have been the legitimate child of 
the marriage had it been dissolved instead of being annulled is 
deemed to be the legitimate child of the parents notwithstanding 
the annulment. This was made necessary by the archaic form of 
the decree in such cases which sets out that not only is the marriage 
now void but always was void. In the interests of common sense, 
it is high time that this wording of such decrees should be brought 
into line with realities. 

It may be convenient here to summarize the main categories of 
marriages, which, in the eye of the English law, are void ab initio. 
No decree of the Court is necessary to enable the parties to dis- 
claim such a marriage, and throw off all its legal obligations, but 
in order to resolve all doubts as to the facts, it may often be highly 
politic to go to the Probate and Matrimonial Division of the High 
Court and obtain a decree. 

A marriage may be void on the ground of nonage. A marriage 
solemnized between persons, either of whom is under the age of 16, 
is void. This will hold good as regards any marriage solemnized 
in England, but where the parties are domiciled abroad, and 
married there, and the law of their domicil permits of marriage at 
a-lower age, the marriage will be regarded as valid here. In the 
Republic of Ireland, for example, a marriage of a boy at 14 and 
a girl at 12 is valid. 

A marriage will be void if the spouse of one or other of the 
parties is still living at the time of the marriage. There was, until 
lately, a doubt whether a person married under the law of a 
polygamous country could be regarded as ‘married’ within this 
meaning; but within the last twenty years there have been decisions 
of the Courts that a marriage between an Indian in India and a 
woman of English domicil was void if the Indian was already 
married under polygamous law to a wife who was still alive. Until 
the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, there was no process by which 
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the man or woman whose spouse was supposed to be dead, but 
where proof was lacking, could contract a valid union with a 
second spouse. If the missing spouse turned up ‘alive’ years and 
years after the ‘second’ marriage, the second marriage was invalid. 
The Act of 1937 provided machinery by which, in such cases, a 
decree of presumption of death followed by divorce might be ob- 
tained. Once such a decree has been granted, the ‘second marriage’ 
will be valid, even if the missing spouse of the first marriage does 
turn out to have been alive at the time when the second marriage 
was celebrated. 

Free and conscious consent by both of the parties to a marriage 
is of the very essence of its validity, as it is, indeed, of the essence 
of all contracts. Hence a marriage may be null and void because 
one of the parties did not know what was happening, or be- 
cause one of the parties was forced into the marriage by duress. 
Where such grounds are alleged, it will be appreciated that the 
Courts must show great caution, as it has always been a maxim of 
our jurisprudence that contracts, fraught with such serious conse- 
quences as marriage, should not be lightly set aside. It might 
be thought that with the advancement of education and female 
emancipation, the day for such happenings is over, but yet, within 
the last few years, there have been a few such cases. There is, for 
example, the case where a foreigner has gone through a registry 
office ceremony, under the mistaken idea that such a formality was 
an acknowledgment of a betrothal, but not an actual marriage. 
There have also been cases in which one or other of the parties, 
almost always the wife, has been driven into the marriage by fear 
and duress. The test by which such unions are to be judged was 
laid down long ago in the leading case of Scott v. Sebright (1887), 
12 P. D. 24, 


Wherever from natural weakness of intellect or from fear—whether 
reasonably entertained or not—either party is actually in a state of 
mental incompetence to resist pressure improperly brought to bear, 
there is no more consent than in the case of a person of stronger 
intellect and more robust courage yie!cing to a more serious danger. 

The essence of the matter is that wherever real and free consent is 
lacking, whether owing to mistake, duress, or insanity of one of 
the parties at the time of the marriage, such a union is regarded in 
the eyes of the law as a nullity, and, on proof of the fact, the Court 
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will give a declaratory decree to that effect. Even after the death of 
the parties such a marriage may be impugned, and declared to have 
been void. 

There are various other legal grounds on which a marriage may 
be void. There are the prohibited degrees of affinity and con- 
sanguinity, as set out in the table given in the Prayer Book. Most 
people are now familiar with the statutory enlargement of these, 
which has been made by allowing marriages between a man and 
his deceased wife’s sister, and between a woman and her deceased 
husband’s brother: so far, however, the step of legalizing a marriage 
between a man and his divorced wife’s sister, and a woman and 
her divorced husband’s brother, has not been taken, though there 
seems to be no argument against it, other than those that were 
made at the time against the original concessions. The prohibited 
degrees include half blood and illegitimate relationship. 

Lastly, there are the marriages which are void owing to an invalid 
ceremony of marriage. The Marriage Act of 1949 now supplies a 
complete code of the formalities which must clothe a valid cere- 
mony of marriage in England. It is obvious that when formalities 
are laid down by statute for observance, and penalties are fixed for 
their breach, it behoves every person to observe them, but it is to 
be remembered that there are some breaches of the Marriage Act 
which may nullify a marriage, and others which may merely impose 
a penalty for infringement, but do not render the contract null and 
void. As regards marriages solemnized after publication of banns, 
there is one important provision, the omission of which may render 
a marriage void. The object of publication of banns is to secure 
adequate and accurate publicity. As recently as the year 1941, there 
was a case, Chipchase v. Chipchase (1941), 2 All E. R. 560, in 
which, to the knowledge of both parties, the banns were proclaimed 
in the maiden name of the wife, although she had previously been 
married to a husband who had deserted her, and had not been 
heard of for many years. It was held that the marriage was void, 
because the terms of section 22 of the Marriage Act, 1923, now 
section 25 (b) of the Marriage Act, 1949, which required full dis- 
closure of particulars of identity, had not been observed. There are 
certain other technicalities in the Marriage Act which may nullify 
a marriage, but, in general, it may be said that if non-observance 
is alleged, it must be shown that both parties were involved in 
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the dishonesty. Where an innocent party has been tricked into the 
omission of some formality, this will not, as a rule, invalidate the 
ceremony. 

The reader may gather from the above that we are considerably 
at fault if we view the work of the Matrimonial Courts as being 
concerned with nothing but marriage breaking. The number of 
decrees of annulment made in any one year may be few in com- 
parison to the number of divorces, but they are not, by any means, 
negligible, and are a standing reminder that people who find them- 
selves in false positions, mostly through no fault of their own, can 
be released without the ignominy of divorce, and, often, with the 
sanction of the Church. 

Reference has been made throughout to the attitude of the 
Chuch, under which heading are included the Church of Rome 
and the Church of England, to the problem of nullity of marriage. 
It has been stated that as regards the pronouncement of a decree 
for the grounds recognized by the common law there is little differ- 
ence between ecclesiastical and civil law; the Church recognizes 
most, if not all, of these grounds as valid, and will accept the 
decree of the Civil Court. When one comes to the ‘new grounds,’ 
which have been referred to, and which were first promulgated by 
the State in the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, much more delicate 
walking is required. It may be that the Church, Roman and English, 
may refuse to accept nullity on all of these grounds, and maintain 
that under some of them, at least, annulment is only divorce under 
a less opprobrious name. But here one is impinging upon a terrain 
in which strong religious beliefs obtrude, and it is better not to 
disclose their merits or lay bare their frailties. 

J.C. ARNOLD 











THE BIBLE AND CRITICISM TO-DAY 


AMONG the very varied subjects debated by the bishops of the 
Anglican Communion at the last Lambeth Conference “The Holy 
Bible: its Authority and Message’ was given pride of place. This 
was only fitting. For all Anglicans the Scriptures are the primary 
witness of Christian truth and contain ‘all things,’ as the Thirty- 
Nine Articles admonish us, ‘necessary to salvation.’ The question 
of the reliability and even the intelligibility of the Biblical testi- 
mony is thus an issue of first importance. How, then, the bishops 
asked, does the Bible stand to-day? Is its authority still valid, its 
message still relevant? 

In recent years Bible study, more than any other field of investi- 
gation, has claimed the renewed attention of Christian scholars. 
The Scriptures, we are sometimes told, have been ‘rediscovered,’ 
even ‘resurrected.’ The implication presumably is that until the 
last thirty years or so Bible study was in a poor way. This opinion, 
I think, is an exaggeration. But to understand the present position 
of Biblical research it is necessary to glance back over its past. 
One must return in fact to the Reformation itself; for during the 
sixteenth century the Bible was, beyond a doubt, rediscovered. 
The event gave the whole Reform movement its direction and 
impetus. The authority of the Church, inextricably bound up with 
that of a corrupt Papacy, was discredited, so that the source of 
divine knowledge could no longer be sought in tradition. Behind 
the Church, with its hierarchy, its councils, its creeds, its liturgy, 
stood the unchanging Scriptures, now at last translated into the 
vernacular and open to all who would or could to read. Their 
message was self-authenticating. If doubt arose, the testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti internum, the interior witness of the Spirit, would 
clarify it. But we have to remember that men like Luther and Calvin 
were also mediaeval theologians. Their presuppositions and out- 
look were largely determined by the mediaeval religious heritage 
which lay behind them. And the substance of that heritage was a 
dogmatic interpretation of Holy Writ the origins of which went 
back to antiquity. To say that the Middle Ages were unfamiliar 
208 
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with the Bible is true—with qualifications—only as touching the 
text itself; its contents, as interpreted by the traditional dogmatic 
scheme, were perfectly well known: one has only to examine, say, 
the east window of Gloucester cathedral, or the marvellous vitraux 
of Chartres, or the great doors of the baptistery at Florence, or even 
the ornamentation of the Doge’s palace in Venice, to realize that. 
The Reformers themselves had no misgiving that free access to 
the Bible would not confirm the traditional theology in all its 
fundamentals, although plainly unscriptural doctrines would have 
to go. Let the people, then, read the Scriptures in their mother 
tongue. Let them judge of the truth of the divine gospel for them- 
selves. The creeds would remain unshaken. Those who, on the 
extreme left-wing of the movement, did presume to raise doubts 
were given short shrift. 

The Reformation, whatever the faults which even its heirs now 
see in it, was a time of powerful religious revival. But by the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, Protestant theology was itself 
hardening into a new scholasticism, as remote—or so it seemed 
to its later critics—from the vital message of the ‘open’ Bible 
as had been the legalism and dogmatism against which the 
original protest had been raised. Biblical criticism, in the 
modern sense, made its first appearance in the Age of Reason 
in Opposition to a theology which for many minds had ceased to 
command respect. If, in Chillingworth’s phrase, ‘the Bible and the 
Bible only is the religion of Protestants,’ then let the Bible speak 
of itself for itself, unhindered by an arbitrary dogmatic exegesis. 
The critics’ initial efforts were crude enough, and to the orthodox 
they seemed only impious and iconoclastic; but it was less the 
Bible as such which was the target of their attacks than the theo- 
logizing by which it was hedged about. 

With the nineteenth century the new critical approach made 
immense advances. The principal reason for this was the newly 
emerging sense of history, stimulated by an ever-increasing know- 
ledge of historic fact. Hitherto, even for a Gibbon, history had 
been pragmatically regarded. It was a ‘mirror for magistrates,’ to 
be consulted for the ‘lessons’ it might teach. A truly sympathetic 
feeling for the past, however, and a consequent desire to judge it 
by its own criteria were a feature of that ‘re-birth of wonder’ 
which we speak of compendiously as the Romantic Movement. 
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Hegel was the first major thinker to attempt a comprehensive inter- 
pretation of history in its new perspective. Whatever one’s view of 
the philosophical theory of historical chagge which dominated 
German thinking for much of the century, there can be no question 
of its having failed to encourage the growth of historical study as 
a science and the development of the necessary technique. It was 
inevitable that the Biblical history should come up for scrutiny by 
the new methods; indeed it was upon the anvil of Biblical study 
that these methods were to some extent themselves fashioned. But 
this meant that the Biblical writings, of the Old and the New 
Testaments alike, had to be treated like any other data. Thus the 
work was achieved of building up that body of critical conclusions 
which became, by the end of the century, the critical ‘orthodoxy,’ 
if I may so term it, on which the theological student was invariably 
nurtured, and which included, for example, the Graf-Wellhausen 
documentary analysis of the Pentateuch, the composite structure 
of Isaiah, the post-exilic dating of most if not all of the psalms, 
the second-century origin of Daniel, the priority of Mark and the 
two-document theory of synoptic relations, the non-apostolic 
authorship of the fourth gospel, the confirmation of the Pauline 
corpus with the exception of the Pastorals and Ephesians, and the 
anonymity of Hebrews and the pseudonymity of II Peter, with a 
decided query about the authenticity of I Peter. 

The result of this prolonged investigation was that the attitude 
of informed Christian opinion towards the Bible underwent a 
change. We in this country were tardy enough in welcoming the new 
views. Essays and Reviews, published in 1860, to which Benjamin 
Jowett contributed an essay on ‘The Interpretation of Scripture,’ 
spoke out in favour of the critical standpoint, in face of much 
public hostility. An Anglican bishop in South Africa—Colenso of 
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1The act of deposition had, in fact, no legal force and on that account 
was disregarded by Colenso himself. But the majority of the Anglican 
clergy, in South Africa as elsewhere, considered it valid ecclesiastically 
and in itself just. 
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verbal inspiration, like that of the literal fires of hell, was tacitly 
dropped. In the main the view prevailed that criticism could be 
assimilated without injury to an integral orthodoxy; the inner 
citadel of faith would remain intact whatever outposts might have 
to be abandoned. Thus could optimism defy logic. On the Conti- 
nent, however, the implications of Biblical criticism were taken 
more seriously and it was generally felt, by those at least who faced 
the problem, that the old dogmatic positions, Lutheran and Re- 
formed, had been severely shaken. Yet the critics themselves, even 
those notoriously of the University of Tuebingen, were not mere 
rationalists and sceptics. On the contrary, they were sincerely 
religious men. But it seemed to them that the doctrinal systems of 
the past had been built up largely in ignorance of historical fact 
and with far too great an admixture of metaphysics, Platonist or 
Aristotelian, whereas the metaphysics was now obsolete and the 
simple ‘proof-text’ method of treating Scripture impossible. Was 
Christianity therefore discredited? The answer the liberal thinkers 
gave was a mingled yes and no. If by Christianity you meant the 
traditional dogmatic schemes, then clearly it was; only ecclesiastical 
authority or ingrained custom and habit would keep them in being. 
But it was also argued that you had only to be courageous enough 
to go back to the historical sources of Christianity, in so far as 
scholarship might disclose them, to find the authentic and perma- 
nently reliable bases of a true belief. Historical research, in other 
words, would reveal the essential facts about Jesus of Nazareth in 
such a way as to speak directly to the reason and conscience of 
any man earnestly seeking a moral conviction. Thus although much 
would have to be rejected as the accretion of later ages or as the 
fruit of mistaken and sometimes debased notions, a liberal teacher 
like Adolf Harnack of Berlin could still profess and call himself 
a Christian and maintain indeed that his own conception of Chris- 
tianity was the only one that an educated modern man could be 
justified in adopting. But if Harnack’s view was a compromise 
with tradition, there were extremists like Loisy for whom criticism 
had rendered any form of Christian belief intellectually and morally 
untenable. 

On the eve of the First World War the status of theology in 
anything resembling the old sense of the word had sunk low. So 
far as academic study went it usually denoted little more than a 
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branch of history. The subjective aspects of belief could be referred 
to psychology and treated after the manner of William James’s 
celebrated Gifford Lectures on The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence. This may not perhaps fairly describe the position in this 
country, where conservative interests still maintained their ground; 
but apart, needless to say, from the Roman Catholic Church— 
although that august institution too was embarrassed by Modern- 
ism—the condition of theological studies on the Continent was 
languishing. It was significant that, shortly after the war, one of 
the last of the great German liberals, Ernst Troeltsch, exchanged 
his professional chair of theology for one in philosophy. 

It was, however, at about this same time that the reaction set in 
with the earlier publications of Karl Barth. Barth’s The Word of 
God and the Word of Man—a collection of sermons and addresses 
—and above all his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
marked, as we now see, the commencement of a new era in Bible 
study. Barth was not primarily a Biblical scholar himself, in the 
stricter meaning, but a theologian, a dogmatist, directly inspired 
by the teaching of Calvin. For Barth the first article of faith has 
ever been the sovereign majesty of the transcendent God, as 
opposed to the immanentism which in the generation preceding 
his own, under the still lingering influences of Hegel, had pervaded 
almost all theological thinking. For him as for Kierkegaard, to 
whom he owes so much, the attempt metaphysically to assimilate 
man and God is anathema. The divine and the human are radically 
discontinuous, the latter being ‘wholly the prisoner of evil and the 
devil,’ to quote his own trenchant phrase. Man indeed is utterly 
unGodlike; all his purposes are contrary to God’s. The very con- 
ceptions which he presumptuously tries to form of the divine bring 
him nowhere near to what is ftotaliter aliter, completely ‘other.’ 
Philosophy therefore is a snare and a delusion. What we know of God 
comes to us through revelation alone, imparted to us by the Scrip- 
tures. To talk about the function of the independent ‘reason’ or 
the testimony of ‘religious experience’ is idle: God alone can speak 
of God; and he has so spoken; man’s duty is to listen. To listen, 
not to judge. Should the theologian imagine that he is in some 
way privileged to mediate between the two worlds then let him 
know that he is ‘absolutely blind in what concerns the reality of 
God’s self-disclosure.” The Bible must be allowed to dictate its 
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own principles of interpretation: ‘The word is not subject to human 
premisses; it is human premisses which are subject to the Word.’ 

Whatever we may think of these emphatic views there can be 
no question but that Barth’s influence upon our contemporaries 
has been immense. Personally I find his more recent writings long- 
winded and repetitive and their arguments often quite astonish- 
ingly unconvincing, but the original protest hit the mark. Theo- 
logians have been taught to see in the Scriptures once again ‘the 
Word of God.’ Moreover this new theological attitude coincided 
with a growing sense of frustration even in the purely critical 
approach to the Bible. The familiar documentary theory of the 
Pentateuch had come under fire; new perspectives opened on the 
question of prophecy, as on that also of the psalms. In the New 
Testament the method of precise documentary analysis seemed 
to have reached a dead end. The so-called Form-criticism—con- 
cerned with the ‘forms’ of the pre-literary gospel tradition—had 
revealed what seemed to be fresh prospects; but the method was 
extremely speculative and in practice unconstructive. Where, then, 
should the Biblical student turn? The answer, to many minds, had 
begun to be obvious: Why not give the whole historico-critical 
problem a rest for a while and concentrate on what the Bible 
actually says? Why not examine it for its language; the particular 
words used; the imagery in which it is expressed; the theological 
categories in which the thought of the ancient writers naturally 
moves? Thus the modern study of Biblical Theology took shape. 
Add to it the Barthian insistence on a dogmatic belief, and the 
Stage is set for the theological scene of the present day. 

The main direction of contemporary scholarship, as I see it, is 
thus away from critical questions of the older type and towards 
a renewed appraisal of the actual ideas—the beliefs and thought- 
norms—of the Bible. Biblical criticism thus becomes ‘simply the 
concentration of all the resources of literary, historical, and 
linguistic science upon (the Biblical) documents in the hope that, 
ridding ourselves of all preconceptions and making full use of all 
the relevant means at our disposal, we may succeed in understand- 
ing exactly what was being said.’ These words of one of the 
authors of The Riddle of the New Testament, a book which in this 
country has been a landmark in modern Bible study,’ are worth 


1B. C. Hoskyns and F. N. Davey, revised ed., 1952. 
P 
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noting, especially the phrases: ‘ridding ourselves of all precon- 
ceptions,’ and ‘understanding exactly what was being said.’ Where, 
it is now felt, the nineteenth-century criticism and exegesis was 
most at fault was in its inability to read the Bible apart from its 
own ethical humanitarianism. The ‘truth’ of the Scriptures was 
identified with what could be construed with the least difficulty in 
such terms. In the Old Testament the prophetical tradition was 
sharply contrasted with the priestly, much to the latter’s detriment. 
Moreover, in accordance with the prevailing evolutionism the 
history of Hebrew religion was the record of a process of ever- 
increasing elaboration and complication; what appeared simple 
therefore was clearly ‘early,’ what was complex as certainly “'ate.’ 
In the new Testament the humanitarianism of Jesus the prophet of 
Nazareth was opposed to the alien theology of the ‘scholastic’ Paul, 
whose doctrines, though having an undeniable Jewish root, were 
held to have been moulded largely by non-Jewish influences. The 
fourth gospel, with its mysticism and its philosophical allusions, was 
relegated to the second century and deprived of virtually all histori- 
cal value. Perhaps the climax of this whole tendency is to be seen in 
Harnack’s popular volume, What is Christianity? in which Jesus 
is simply the heart-winning teacher of the ageless truth of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. 

No less important is it to understand what the Bible actually 
says. What was it intended to convey, not to us in the twentieth 
century, but to those who first read its words? For words, besides 
their dictionary meaning, carry with them a whole cluster of asso- 
ciations that change from age to age.’ Recognition of this has led 
to one of the major scholarly enterprises of our day, namely the 
science of Biblical lexicography, of which Gerhard Kittel’s Theo- 
logical Lexicon of the New Testament is the great example. But 
this assiduous study of word-meanings and derivations has had the 
further effect of disclosing how very intimate is the connexion 
between the Old Testament and the New. Gone are the days when 
it was supposed that the Christian believer could largely dispense 
with the Old Testament as a spiritual and doctrinal authority. 
We now perceive, as never perhaps so clearly before, how unin- 


1The word aletheia, ‘truth, for example. Are we to assume that what it 
conveys to the ordinary educated man of to-day is the same thing as its 
signification, say, to a Hellenistic Jew turned Christian in a.p. 50? 
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telligible is the New Testament if separated from the Old. This 
relationship is no mere accident. The New Testament writers 
thought in terms of the Jewish religious tradition and their whole 
interpretation of the events to which they sought to bear witness 
was conditioned by it; so much so indeed that to us to-day these 
events are inseparable from the doctrinal interpretation by and 
through which they are presented. We realize now that any ‘quest 
of the historical Jesus’ which tries to disentangle the central Figure 
from the faith in which he was apprehended must fail. At any rate 
what we should have left would be a barely discernible wraith, not 
a historic personality upon which a positive religious and ethical 
belief could be built up. In other words belief in Christ must, it is 
claimed, be the belief of the New Testament or else nothing at all. 

But this discovered or recovered sense of the interdependence of 
the two Testaments has meant a new concentration of interest on 
what is called typology, or the ‘correspondences’ between them. 
Typology, it must be admitted, is a venerable enough tradition and 
takes us back to early Christian times. As Miss Helen Gardner says: 


The Christian Fathers were concerned to defend the ancient Scrip- 
tures as the revelation of the one God and Father of the Lord Jesus 
against Marcion and the Gnostics. For this reason they looked 
everywhere in the Old Testament for types and figures of the New, 
to bind together the two Covenants. To-day the process is in a sense 
inverted, in that it is the New Testament which is being interpreted 
through the Old.’ 


The method, when used with discretion, is highly instructive; but 
its practitioners are not always discreet. Thus the Marcan narra- 
tive, instead of being, as we had long assumed, simply a more or 
less authentic account of the general sequence of events in the 
career of Jesus, is now shown to us as a ‘poem,’ a symbolic pattern 
of meaning, the clues to which, if one can find them all, are hidden 
in the Old Testament. ‘St Mark’s words,’ says Dr Austin Farrer of 
Trinity College, Oxford, ‘are shaped by a play of images and allu- 
sions of the subtle and allusive kind which belongs to the imagina- 
tion rather than to rational construction.” Thus history, after all, 
is really theology, and theology, as it often seems, of a peculiarly 


1 The Limits of Literary Criticism, p. 28. 
* Vide Dr Farrer’s Bampton Lectures, The Glass of Vision (1948), which 
afford admirable examples of the use of the new critical method. 
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fanciful sort. Sometimes, after any prolonged reading of our con- 
temporary Biblical theologians, I begin to find myself wondering 
what exactly it is that the Scriptures are supposed to offer us. 
Does the new literary criticism really lead us to a profounder 
apprehension of ‘the words of eternal life’? No one’s salvation, 
explains Dr Farrer, depends on a just appreciation of what he 
himself describes as ‘a play of secondary images.’ ‘Do not let us 
suppose,’ he assures us, ‘that these things are the substance of 
saving truth.’ But what, one may ask, do even ‘the great images 
which lie behind, in the figure of the Son of Man, in the ceremony 
of the sacramental body, in the bloody sacrifice of the Lamb, in 
the enthronement of the Lord’s Anointed” convey to the average 
educated man of to-day who has not, by years of Bible study, 
thought himself into the Old Testament point of view? Is it reason- 
able indeed to expect him to become Bible-minded in this rather 
antiquarian sense? Can the modern Biblical scholar himself be- 
come so, except by what Coleridge called ‘a willing suspension of 
disbelief’? I personally feel that in much modern New Testament 
exegesis the historical flesh and blood figure of Jesus fades alto- 
gether, lost in a mist of obscure symbolism, the thought-forms of 
a long-dead mythology. Worse still, it occasionally gives the im- 
pression of solemn trifling. 

The Biblical theologians are, then, on the whole more reliable 
guides than were the older critics to what Christians of the first 
century themselves believed; but the question perpends whether 
what they tell us to be the substance of Scripture teaching is in 
fact intelligible and relevant to our own day and its needs. For my 
part I would entirely concur in Miss Gardner’s dissatisfaction with 
a literary criticism: 

which substitutes for the conception of the writer as ‘a man speaking 

to men’ the conception of the writer as an imagination weaving 

symbolic patterns to be teased out by the intellect, and in its con- 
centration on the work by itself ends by finding significance in what 
the work suggests rather than in what it says, and directs our imagi- 


nations towards types and figures rather than towards their 
actualization.” 


Like her, I find it does not bring me nearer to the prime historic 


1 The Glass of Vision, p. 146. 
2 The Limits of Literary Criticism, p. 39. 
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fact. But if the new criticism fails in this, then what future is there 
for Biblical Christianity apart from the tiny minority of persons 
for whom ‘mysteries’ in the form of quaint and curious poetic 
images have any significant meaning? 

Nearly a century ago Benjamin Jowett, in his essay in Essays and 
Reviews, stated his conviction that ‘the universal truth easily 
breaks through the accidents of time and place.’ What we have to 
ask ourselves to-day is whether in regard to the Scriptures this 
confidence is any longer warrantable. Do they not, on the contrary, 
express ideas and beliefs which, in the conditions of an age like 
our own, are almost unintelligible? The one scholar of our time 
who, as it seems to me, has really tried to grapple with this prob- 
lem is Professor Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg. Bultmann deals 
of course with his own specialized field of study, the New Testa- 
ment; and the problem of interpreting the New Testament, as he 
sees it, is not that merely of explaining the meaning of words, or 
of providing a modern translation. We have to ask what, given our 
own ideas and thought-norms, those of the New Testament writers 
can now be taken to mean; how we ourselves, living in so strangely 
different a world, can believe in them too, so that our creed is not 
a matter only of unmeaning if hallowed phrases. For the great 
Biblical ideas to become intelligible, not simply to the scholars but 
to (say) a Harwell technologist, what must we do about them? 
What indeed can we do about them? Bultmann’s own answer is 
that, being in form mythical, they must be ‘de-mythologized.’ They 
tell us, he holds, nothing about the nature of ultimate reality; but 
they do tell us much about the life-attitude of those who believed 
them. Let us then, he argues, examine that attitude to see how it 
can be expressed in terms fitted to our own age. Not that the moral 
and spiritual challenge of the original should be softened (as the 
older liberals tried to soften it), but rather that it may be heightened 
for us by the removal of intellectual stumbling-blocks that were no 
stumbling-blocks in the first century and constitute no essential 
part of what the gospel really has to proclaim. 

I do not contend that Bultmann’s views are not open to criticism 
On one score or another. They obviously are. His category of 
‘myth,’ for example, needs more careful definition; and his seeming 
indifference to the whole ecclesiastical and sacramental side of 
Christianity is perhaps a weakness of his Lutheran inheritance. 
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But Bultmann has faced the difficulty which our own Biblical 
theologians are content apparently either to ignore or to waive. A 
parish priest or minister of a congregation has, however, to teach 
the Bible, and must in all honesty face the fact that to-day even 
regular churchgoers are not well acquainted with its text. Biblical 
quotations for the most part fall, he realizes, on uncomprehending 
ears. He senses the problem that lies in making even a key-word 
like ‘salvation’ meaningful. Thus when the Epistle to Titus speaks 
of ‘the grace of God which bringeth salvation,’ or that to the 
Hebrews asks ‘How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?’ its readers would have known what was meant. The range 
of ideas suggested was specific and concrete, part of their mental 
furnishing. But what do such expressions convey to the man who 
spends his days at a conveyor-belt and his evenings gazing at TV? 
What set of ideas has he into which they can be fitted? Here surely 
is the crux of the problem of modern irreligion. It is not that men 
are more wicked or thoughtless than in the ‘ages of faith.” They 
do not understand what it is they are supposed to believe. 

To sum up. The issues on which Biblical scholars have concen- 
trated have varied from one period to another; and it has usually 
been their mistake to suppose that the questions which happened 
to interest them are the only important ones and the answers they 
themselves so confidently gave the last word to be said. Each suc- 
ceeding phase of study has made such pretensions look foolish. 
But we are not thereby justified in going to the other extreme of 
imagining that what our predecessors did is no longer of any 
moment or relevance. The fruit of this error has been a recru- 
descence of ‘fundamentalism,’ either disingenuous and evasive or 
else frankly foolish. The fact is that we can never again approach 
the Bible in the same state of mind as did the Reformers. When 
Karl Barth and others inform us that we cannot judge the Word 
they are only uttering a verbalism; we are bound to judge it; we 
cannot help ourselves. We bring to it a philosophy, an intellectual 
frame of reference, which has been imposed on us by the era in 
which we live, just as the Biblical authors themselves were bounded 
by the horizons, intellectual and moral, of their own times. Unless 
therefore the Bible can come to terms with our reason and con- 
science its message will no longer speak to us. 

B. M. G. REARDON 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 


OF the areas of the world described nowadays as underdeveloped 
the attention of Britain and the United States is primarily engaged 
by Africa and Asia. These preoccupations are explainable, in the 
case of Britain, by a residual interest in former imperial possessions 
and, in the case of the United States, by determination to preserve 
Asia and its sources of raw materials from Communist control. 
Another underdeveloped area, Latin America, has been less closely 
regarded. Britain, no longer in receipt of dividends from Latin 
America in their former volume, still tends to think of that region 
as the scene of comic opera revolutions. The United States, con- 
ditioned by the Monroe Doctrine to think of Latin America as 
virtually a private preserve, has equally failed to recognize the 
depth and scope of the changes that have taken place there in the 
last thirty years, and which continue to alter the political and 
economic landscape at a rate that is alarming because of the 
general ignorance and misunderstanding of those changes. Latin 
America remains a region of revolution. But that revolution is not 
now—if it ever was—comic opera in character; rather is it economic 
and social, what Mr Adlai Stevenson has called ‘the revolution of 
rising expectations.’ Its implications are well-illustrated by the 
change that has imperceptibly but surely come over the attitude 
of Latin America to the United States. 

When Spanish America and Brazil achieved their independence 
the United States had already been in full enjoyment of her liberty 
for nearly half a century. For this reason if for no other her citizens 
tended to regard themselves as senior partners in the Americas and, 
through the Monroe Doctrine, as having a prescriptive right to ex- 
tend, unasked, their protection over the southern republics. For 
decades the latter, divided within and among themselves and 
conscious that in any case Spain and Portugal had established 
themselves in the New World long before England, were not greatly 
concerned with the pretensions of Washington, which they regarded 
with detached disdain. But disdain turned to suspicion and dislike 
when the United States annexed a large part of Mexico in 1846-7; 
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with the activities of United States filibusters in Central America 
in the 50s; the establishment by Washington of a protectorate over 
Cuba in 1898; and with the machinations of Theodore Roosevelt 
over Panama in 1903. ‘El Peligro Yanqui’—‘The Yankee Danger’— 
became a rallying cry below the Rio Grande. But its background 
was superficially political. If these events confirmed the Latin 
American view of their northern neighbours as materialistic and 
unscrupulously aggressive, they were not regarded as a threat to 
the survival of Latin America as a whole. In so far as they were 
threats they were political threats. But the survival of Latin 
America depended not on politics but on economics. Up to the 
First World War the Latin American states were linked economic- 
ally with Europe to a far greater extent than they were with the 
United States. It was to the markets of Europe that the twenty re- 
publics sold their meat, wheat, coffee, copper, nitrates, and tin; just 
as it was from the factories and capitalists of Europe that they 
obtained the bulk of their imports and the funds for building their 
railways, tramways, gas, and water undertakings. Within the re- 
publics themselves political and economic power was firmly in the 
hands of those to whom General Perén was later to refer, con- 
temptuously but not inaccurately, as ‘the oligarchy’—small, often 
aristocratic, and always wealthy groups, as much or more at home 
in Paris as in their own countries, who shared power amongst 
themselves to the exclusion of the vast majority of their fellow 
countrymen. 

This pattern of Latin American existence, shaken by the First 
World War, began to disintegrate rapidly in the economic de- 
pression of the ’30s. Abroad, prices for Latin American primary 
products slumped, when markets did not disappear altogether, and 
so reduced or removed the republics’ ability to pay for essential 
imports and interest on their foreign debts. Brazilian coffee pouring 
into the sea and Argentine wheat being burnt in railway loco- 
motives proved the inevitability with which disaster could overtake 
countries whose well-being depended on world demand for their 
products. Against this background the rulers of Latin America 
glanced back into history and reminded themselves that in the 
days of the Spanish Empire they had been similarly dependent 
economically on others for survival. Any exports except to Spain 
had been forbidden, until the eve of the break with Madrid. In 
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return all supplies came from Spain, and Spain alone. Portuguese 
restrictions on Brazil’s links with the outer world were less severe 
but their effect was hardly less inhibiting. In thus turning over the 
pages of history the Latin Americans realized that while they 
might have attained their political independence in the early nine- 
teenth century, their economic independence had yet to be won in 
the mid-twentieth century; for there seemed to be little difference 
between economic dependence on Spain and Portugal in the past 
and a similar dependence on foreign countries in the present. 

Thus it was that, partly under pressure of economic necessity 
and partly moved by a new spirit of unrest which took the form 
of economic nationalism, the Latin American republics concluded 
that henceforth they must be more self-reliant and less liable to be 
blown off their feet by the changeable winds of world demand for 
their products. In the result they turned to industrialization at 
home. The passing of the world depression, the consequent revival 
of foreign markets, and the comparative ease with which imports 
from Germany could be obtained by barter slowed down this trend. 
But it received new impetus with the coming of war in 1939 when 
the twenty republics again found themselves cut off from their 
traditional markets and sources of imports. Thus, between 1937 
and 1947 industrial production in Argentina rose by 62 per cent., 
in Chile by 48 per cent., and in Mexico by 43 per cent. In the same 
period employment in industry in Argentina rose by 47 per cent., 
in Chile by 22 per cent., and in Mexico by 35 per cent. In terms of 
specific output Argentina increased her production of cotton tex- 
tiles by 157 per cent., and Chile by 86 per cent. In 1952 manu- 
facturing output for Latin America as a whole was 36 per cent. 
above the value of agricultural output. Brazil, the largest republic, 
now produces half the steel she needs. Uruguay, one of the smaller 
states, produces no fewer than sixty-one different articles, ranging 
from wire-netting to billiard tables and from refrigerators to central 
heating apparatus. 

Yet this development was not only the result of world depression 
and world war. Latin America’s traditional dependence on exports 
of raw materials and imports of manufactured goods had been of 
benefit primarily to the big landowners. It had not greatly improved 
living conditions for the mass of the people. But now, if the com- 
bined result of world depression and world war was to increase 
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the impetus towards economic self-revolution, that impetus owed 
its origins to social changes that had gradually been taking place. 
The spread of education and the growth of a middle class had, over 
the years, begun to prepare the foundations on which a broader 
distribution of political and economic power could rest. Presidents 
Vargas in Brazil and Perén in Argentina were more than dictators 
in the traditional Latin American pattern. Each was, rather, the 
personification of the desire and determination of the lower middle 
class and the hitherto quiescent masses to end possession of power 
by the few and to claim and retain a greater voice in working out 
their own destinies. They wanted to consume more of what they 
had been accustomed to export, produce more of what they had 
been accustomed to import, and so raise their standard of living. 
Their attitude was well summarized at the Inter-American Con- 
ference of 1945 by Sefior Ezquiel Padilla, then Mexican Foreign 
Minister, when he said: 


Let us become industrialized by building an American world of 
consumers and high standards of living, by breaking the shackles 
of our agricultural communities, which, incapable of creating large 
capital for industrialization, have continued producing only raw 
materials in the old colonial pattern, exploited by the highly in- 
dustrialized countries. 


The end of the war thus found Latin America already across the 
threshold of a political, social, and economic revolution, the suc- 
cess of which depended on the ability of each of the republics to 
earn foreign exchange in sufficient amounts to finance a proportion 
of economic development costs and to obtain foreign capital to 
provide the balance. For many years the foreign exchange would 
still have to be earned by exports of raw materials, and the extent 
to which it could be earned would depend on stability of world 
markets and prices. It was against this background that the Latin 
Americans became aware that fulfilment of their aspirations de- 
pended virtually completely on the United States. The reasons for 
this dependence were, if unpalatable, perfectly clear. The war had 
not only disrupted Latin America’s economic links with Europe 
but had impoverished her old world customers. The United States, 
on the other hand, had grown into an important market for Latin 
American raw materials. They were needed by a population much 
larger than it had been half a century before, and by an industrial 
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structure which, already vast before, had greatly expanded during 
the war. Equally the United States was, in the immediate post-war 
world, the only possible source of capital. 

A radical change thus took place in the relationship between 
Latin America and the United States. For the first time Latin 
America needed the United States hardly less than the United States 
needed Latin America. If in the past United States political policies 
towards her southern neighbours had immediately affected only a 
small and unrepresentative minority in each republic, now her 
economic policies would inevitably affect the great majority of 
Latin Americans. A United States filibustering expedition in 
Central America could hardly concern more than a few thousand 
of the local inhabitants. But now a policy decision in Washington 
on whether a tariff should or should not be raised or a loan should 
or should not be granted could conceivably be a matter of life or 
death to millions. In the reverse direction any fall or interruption 
in the supply of Latin American raw materials to the United States 
could affect industrial output and possibly cause economic distress. 
Equally any lapse of prosperity south of the Rio Grande could 
cause a serious reduction in markets for United States manu- 
factured goods. This situation carried within itself the seeds of 
conflict. The Latin Americans at the outset saw their new economic 
dependence on the United States as a favourable augury for the 
success of their social and economic revolution. They expected 
that their northern neighbours would both provide a stable market 
for their raw materials and a source of unlimited capital for de- 
velopment. But they did not appreciate that the United States 
desire to maintain Latin America as a sure source of raw materials 
and as a sure market for manufactured goods contradicted such 
expectations. It is in this contradiction that there lies the cause of 
the growing astringency and tension which have characterized Latin 
America’s relations with the United States in the last decade. 

To-day it is widely believed in Latin America that the United 
States is unwilling to see a growth of industry below the Rio 
Grande, preferring that the twenty republics should remain primary 
producers. Some evidence exists to support this belief. There is no 
doubt of the dependence of the United States on Latin American 
raw materials. In the peak war year of 1944 Latin America supplied 
the United States with her entire imports of antimony, white arsenic. 
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bauxite, bismuth, vanadium, and crude oil, and above half her im- en 
ports of beryllium, copper, lead, manganese, molybdenum, tin, 
tungsten, and zinc. Even to-day the United States depends on Latin ) _ 
America for 97 per cent. of her antimony imports, 83 per cent. of “ 
her imported oil, and 52 per cent. of her lead imports. But Latin = 
American suspicions are based much more on the fact that the ee 
post-war policies of the United States have frequently emphasized, — 
in varying contexts, the importance attributed in Washington to | sid 
Latin America as a source of raw materials. In 1948, for instance, | on 
the Herter Committee of Congress declared that: ‘the success of bas 
the European Recovery Programme depends in part on the success- put 
ful mobilization of Latin America’s capacity to produce and export me 
increased quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials.’ The Korean by 
War continued this emphasis on Latin America as a source of hal 
primary products. The Foreign Ministers of the southern republics, a 
gathered in Washington in 1951, were told that if Europe had In 
needed their raw materials in 1948 the defence of the free world poe 
against Communist aggression now made necessary even greater 195 
supplies of those materials. The Latin republics should, therefore, ae 
slow down their industrialization plans and expand the output of _ 
primary products. Yet none of the Ministers had forgotten how, fell 
during the war, Brazil had increased her production of rubber only the 
to find that there was no market for it when the war ended. Equally, see 
all of them were aware that the United States was paying ever- ye 
rising prices for raw materials bought elsewhere, while simul- - 
taneouSly insisting that prices for Latin American products should a 
be kept below world levels. ae 
In the event the Latin Americans have, naturally, been unwilling _ cat 
to moderate their plans for economic development. Indeed, they | _ 
argue that their post-war reliance on the United States as a plus 
market for their primary products has vividly illustrated the evils en 
of dependence on the production of raw materials and, in par- - 
ticular, the risks of dependence on a single market, liable at any A 
time to be reduced by decisions to stop stock-piling or to impose | that 
higher tariffs or lower quotas for imports of primary products also _ 
produced within the United States. _— 
Virtually all the Latin American republics must export agri- - oo 
cultural and mineral products in order to import food, fuel, and ro 
manufactured goods, and to earn enough foreign exchange to pay ont 
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for at least some of the capital equipment needed for economic 


a ' development. Some countries depend on a single commodity. In 
atin , hone is the number more than three. No fewer than ten of the 
t of republics, led by Brazil, depend heavily on coffee, which, for in- 
tte stance, represents 77 per cent. of Colombia’s exports. Tin provides 
; the Bolivia with 60 per cent. of her foreign exchange. Chile is the 
™ d world’s second largest producer of copper, which accounts for 
" - 67 per cent. of her exports. For Ecuador cacao and for Peru 
on | cotton, lead, and zinc are essential exports. As much as 93 per 
" of cent. of Venezuela’s exports is accounted for by oil. All the re- 
“etn publics are thus vulnerable to falls in commodity prices. For 
‘port instance, between 1954 and 1958 the price of Brazilian coffee fell 
seem by 20 cents per Ib., and it has been estimated that a drop of only 
— | half that amount costs Brazil $100,000,000 per year. Similarly, the 


blics price of Chilean copper was almost halved between 1956 and 1958. 
“ d In 1954 the price obtained by Latin American primary products 
| was 10 per cent. above what she had to pay for her imports. In 


ne 1958 those imports were costing 10 per cent. more than the amount 
ame. produced by Latin America’s exports. Altogether last year, as a 
mr result of the recession, United States imports from Latin America 
nace fell short of her exports thither by $1,000,000,000. Last September 
+ only the United States, having already cut imports from Uruguay be- 
i tween 1950 and 1957 by 90 per cent. by means of a high tariff on 
a wool, imposed import restrictions on lead and zinc. The impact on 
Pana Latin America was immediate, for in the first six months of the 


hould year 46 per cent. of United States lead imports and 47 per cent. of 

her zinc imports came from Latin America. The plight of some 
villing Latin American countries has also been aggravated by the sale of 
, they | surplus commodities by the United States. Brazil has received sur- 
: plus wheat, to the indignation of Argentina and Uruguay, Argen- 


a ; : : ; : 
pr tina, Chile, and Colombia have received surplus cotton, causing 

e evils tt , , 

a irritation in Brazil, Peru, and Mexico. 

at ue Against this background the Latin American states do not feel 

ane that the United States, for all her anxiety to retain them as a 
P | source of raw materials, has treated them fairly. Instead, in their 

ts also : s a , : . 

view, United States policies have led to inflation and resulting 
t agri - economic distress. No less indignation has been aroused by the 
* eat fact that Washington has, in the Latin American view, been largely 


to pay | deaf to pleas for financial aid needed to broaden the bases of the 


| 
| 
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region’s economy. During the war the United States supported 
many industrial projects in Latin America, and at the Inter- 
American Conference in 1945 proposed, in response to Sefior 
Padilla’s plea for capital, a programme for further industrialization 
in Latin America and ways of providing the necessary equipment. 
But there were two opposing views within the United States dele- 
gation at the Conference. One favoured an immediate and extensive 
programme of assistance to Latin America; the other laid stress on 
the need to help to rebuild Europe’s wrecked industries, and pro- 
posed only gradual aid to the southern republics. The subsequent 
pattern of United States economic assistance showed that the latter 
view had, broadly, prevailed. From July 1945 to December 1951 
the United States aided its former enemies to the extent of 
$8,600,000,000; its former allies in Western Europe received 
$5,600,000,000—some it spent on African mines and plantations 
which compete directly with Latin American products; and the 
Soviet Union and its satellites were given $750,000,000. In contrast 
the Latin American republics, although their economies had been 
disrupted by unbalanced expansion of production of strategic 
materials and by the loss of their European markets, received only 
$210,000,000, of which the largest single item was for aid to Mexico 
in stamping out foot-and-mouth disease to prevent it spreading 
across the United States border. The whole of Latin America has 
had less direct dollar aid than either Greece or Turkey. In 1956 
Latin America obtained $51,700,000—less than a quarter of the 
sum allocated to South Korea. From 1945 to March 1958 Latin 
America had received only $1,500,000,000 out of a total United 
States foreign aid of $41,500,000,000, and a high proportion of 
even that sum was related specifically to ‘defence support projects.’ 
For the current year Latin America will receive only $100,000,000 
out of a total of $3,600,000,000 voted for United States foreign aid. 

The official United States view has been that Latin America 
should seek private rather than public investment. After all, it is 
said, the United States owes its own development essentially to 
private investment. But Latin America sees the matter otherwise. 
Apart from the fact that the times and circumstances in which 
development of the United States took place were quite different 
from those of to-day in Latin America, they see the hand of United 





States big business in the continued insistence by Washington that | 
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the southern republics must look for development funds to private 
investors. It is true that United States private investors have put 
$11,000,000,000 into Latin America—more than in any other area 
of the world except Canada. But the greater part of that capital is 
invested in the production of raw materials. Nearly one-third is in 
oil, one-fifth in public services, and one-tenth on mining. As a 
result the United States control the principal means of production 
in several of the republics, apart from dominating the foreign trade 
of all of them. The Latin Americans feel that this situation hardly 
amounts to economic independence, and that, in any case, reliance 
on private capital is unsatisfactory in terms of social and economic 
development. Not only is that capital uncertain in its provisions 
but it tends to concentrate on the production of primary products 
at the expense of industrial and other needed development. Private 
investors are not interested in rationalizing agriculture, building 
roads, or improving housing. The Latin American view of the 
value of private capital—in particular of United States private 
capital—was well reflected at the 1952 annual meeting of the 
World Bank by the Mexican governor of the bank, Sefior Ramén 
Beteta. He said: 


We know that the abundance of foreign private capital can be of 
great help in correcting the disequilibria which economic develop- 
ment often causes in the balance of payments; but we also know, 
from our own experience, the dangers which an indiscriminate flow 
of foreign capital may create for a young country. Capital, no matter 
what its origin, motivated by purely selfish interests goes only where 
it will obtain the greatest yield, not where it will contribute most to 
the progress of the nation receiving it.... Moreover, private risk 
capital does not always arrive in time, nor in sufficient amounts, to 
be helpful in the development of economically weak countries. 


So far as non-private sources of United States capital are con- 
cerned there is, of course, the Export-Import bank. More than 
40 per cent. of its loans have gone to Latin America. But the 
Latin Americans recall that a primary function of the bank is to 
lubricate United States foreign trade, and that loans made with this 
ultimate object, although useful, are not necessarily what are most 
needed. For instance, the bank’s loans are usually made on con- 
dition that they are used to buy equipment in the United States, 
although similar goods from Europe and the Far East might be 
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cheaper. There is in any case a suspicion that the Export-Import 
bank selects recipients for its loans in accordance with official 
United States policies. 

The World Bank is not a United States institution. But the ex- 
tent of the United States holdings in it, the fact that its headquarters 
is in Washington, and that its president is a United States citizen 
make the Latin Americans feel that the bank may also reflect 
United States policies in its activities. They thus suspect the in- 
fluence of Washington in the decline of the bank’s loans to them 
in recent years. Up to the end of 1950 the great bulk of advances 
made by the bank for financing development went to Latin America. 
Between 1951 and 1954 the bank’s loans to Latin America averaged 
some $75,000,000 a year, about one-quarter of its total lendings in 
that period. A post-war peak in the bank’s lending to Latin America 
was reached with a total of $112,000,000 in 1954. But in 1955 the 
figure fell to $87,000,000; in 1956 to $72,000,000; while the 1957 
figure came out at only $47,000,000. In any case the bank normally 
helps only in meeting the foreign exchange cost of development 
projects, and a number of the Latin American republics have often 
found it difficult to provide the local currency element—partly be- 
cause their revenues are largely dependent on their exports of raw 
materials and partly because the rate of domestic investment is 
seldom high enough to match development needs. There are, too, 
projects in which the foreign exchange element is not large. Irriga- 
tion is an example. In these cases a loan cannot make the difference 
between the ability or inability of any government to finance such 
a project from domestic resources. 

Altogether the Latin Americans feel that, since the war, the 
United States, while paying lip-service to their need for radical 
economic reforms, has denied them the means to carry them out. 
Yet there is no lack of evidence of the need for such reforms. There 
are millions in Latin America to-day with no education, no medical 
services, insufficient housing, and without enough to eat. And those 
millions are increasing rapidly. Between 1920 and 1952 the popula- 
tion of Asia increased by 28 per cent., but that of Latin America 
rose by 46 per cent. It has been estimated that the population of 
Mexico, at present 30,000,000, will rise to 57,000,000 by 1980, 
while that of Brazil, now 60,000,000, will be 100,000,000 by the 
same date. Increased food production with the aid of improved 
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agricultural methods and communications is thus an urgent need. 
On the other hand the need for new factories is hardly less urgent, 
for improved agricultural methods would lead to a gradual decline 
in the proportion of the population which could be absorbed in 
agriculture. There is the further fact that the demand for industrial 
products in primary producing countries rises at a rate greater than 
the increase in real income—so that higher food production will in 
fact increase the need for industrial production—at a pace and on a 
scale no one of the Latin republics can afford to finance for itself. 
The depth of Latin American poverty, and thus of her inability to 
finance her economic development, is reflected in the fact that the 
average per capita annual income in the twenty republics is $312, 
compared with $1,940 in the United States. The highest figure is 
that for Venezuela—$480; in contrast, in Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Nicaragua, and Haiti the figure is below $100. A prominent Latin 
American economist, Dr Raul Prebisch, said in 1953 that at the 
current rate of economic development it would take Latin America 
250 years to attain a per capita income only one-third as high as 
that of the United States. As much as five years ago a United 
Nations report estimated the minimum annual amount of foreign 
capital needed by Latin America at $1,000,000,000. 

The Latin Americans have had support for their assessment of 
their economic needs from the United States itself. As long ago as 
1948 Mr Sumner Welles wrote: 


The inter-American system is in danger of collapse. ... The United 
States has failed to show any comprehension of our neighbours’ 
most vital problem (the need for our co-operation) in a long-range 
economic programme, which, by increasing production and pro- 
moting industrialization, would help them to raise the living stan- 
dards of many people now illiterate, under-nourished, and desperately 
poor, and without sanitation or decent housing. 


In 1953 Dr Milton Eisenhower on his return from a tour of South 
America spoke of the ‘monumental problems’ inherent in develop- 
ment, ‘all of which may be summed up in one word: capital.’ In 
the following year Mr Henry Holland, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs, said in Rio de Janeiro that a 
basic aim of the United States in Latin America was the improve- 
ment of living conditions. This aim, he said, would be pursued 
through stimulating trade by lowering tariff barriers, by an enlarged 
Q 
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programme of technical assistance, and by loans for ‘sound, de- 
sirable projects not attractive to private capital.’ And he added: 
“With due deference to private capital, our government recognizes 
the need to make government capital available for sound projects.’ 
No Latin American could have summarized better the attitude of 
the southern republics. But Mr Holland’s view was not supported 
in Washington. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Robert Anderson, 
told an Inter-American Conference at Buenos Aires in 1957 that 
existing sources of capital were sufficient, and that opportunities 
for investment ‘...are so numerous that all who seek capital must 
compete for it.’ 

It is against this background that the Latin Americans have 
become frustrated with the lack of understanding and the contra- 
dictions which, in their view, have characterized United States 
attitudes to their problems since the war. That frustration has been 
increased by what they have regarded as United States sabotage of 
their attempts to help themselves. For instance, various proposals 
have been put forward from Latin America to secure some stabiliza- 
tion of commodity prices and, as a result, some stabilization of 
their local economies. Costa Rica proposed the establishment of a 
world food reserve which would have control of prices for food- 
stuffs as one of its main objectives. Mexico suggested a plan for a 
western hemisphere stock-pile of raw materials covering copper, 
lead, zinc, wool, and coffee, and that these should be sold in times 
of shortage to prevent sharp price rises, and that they should be 
bought when prices were low. That these and similar proposals 
came to nothing is ascribed in Latin America to opposition by the 
United States. Some confirmation of that view was provided by Dr 
Eisenhower during a visit he made to Nicaragua last summer. He 
then declared that United States policies on commodities were de- 
signed ‘to regain that share of the world market which for more 
than 50 years the United States occupied.’ 

Equally serious, in the Latin American view, have been the 
political overtones in the picture of their post-war relations with 
Washington. Given the economic and social revolution in progress 
south of the Rio Grande, the Latin Americans have strongly re- 
sented United States machinations towards some of the rulers 
thrown up by that revolution. Thus, General Perén suffered year- 
long attempts by Washington to unseat him—attempts which suc- 
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ceeded in the case of Colonel Arbenz in Guatemala. Yet such 
reactionary figures as General Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, 
Somoza in Nicaragua, and Perez Jiménez were regarded by the 
State Department with a more than friendly eye. 

It was a combination of all these feelings in Latin America about 
the United States which lay behind the reception given to Vice- 
president Nixon when he visited South America last year. His ex- 
periences have led to a revision, in some sort, of United States 
policies towards Latin America. A further incentive in this direc- 
tion has been the conclusion by some Latin American states of 
trade agreements with the Soviet Union. In the result the Export- 
Import bank has now varied its normal policies on loans to the 
extent of providing funds to stabilize various Latin American 
currencies, and the United States is taking part in talks on the 
problems of stabilizing commodity markets and prices. After years 
of opposition the United States has also agreed to co-operate in 
setting up an Inter-American bank to facilitate investments and 
international payments, stabilization of currencies, and economic 
development in the Western Hemisphere. But, even at this late 
hour, Washington has found it impossible to change its attitudes 
on three matters which remain fundamental to economic develop- 
ment in Latin America. The United States is still opposed to any 
project which would fix prices for raw materials. She is still opposed 
to giving financial aid to state enterprises in Latin America—such 
as the Brazilian state oil monopoly—although this opposition takes 
no account of the fact that, given the Latin American determination 
to develop local oil resources in their own way, the state alone is 
in a position to take an initiative. Finally, the United States remains 
opposed to a broad, long-range programme for economic develop- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere. Yet it is just such a programme 
which is needed to-day by the 170,000,000 people living in the 
8,000,000 square miles occupied by the twenty republics of Latin 
America. 


N. P. MACDONALD 
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In The Work of the Queen, by Dermot Morrah (William Kimber), 
the author summarizes the essential function of the Queen as 
less to exercise power ‘than to keep power in its proper propor- 
tion to the totality of life.’ The deference shown to the sovereign 
by popular statesmen, victorious generals, and Nobel prize-winners 
is a symbol of the truth that the cloak of authority must always 
be lined with humility. 

In its most interesting aspect this delightful book provides a 
twentieth-century commentary upon the famous account of the 
nineteenth-century monarchy given by Bagehot in The English 
Constitution. Since the second Reform Act, 1867, which Bagehot 
took as his starting point, the economic, social, and political frame- 
work has been transformed with increasing rapidity into a series 
of dissolving views; and the monarchy has been successful in 
adapting itself to those conditions. 

The most intractable problem was posed by the Statute of West- 
minster, 193i. The self-governing members of the British Common- 
wealth became sovereign nations co-equal with the United 
Kingdom, and it has not proved possible to give practical effect to 
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that theoretical equality in relation to the person of the Queen. 
If that equality were to be literally applied, the sovereign would 
be obliged to establish the apparatus of a Court and to reside for 
substantial periods in each Commonwealth country in turn; but in 
politics one drop of magic can be worth more than a cupful of 
logic. Although the Commonwealth no longer possesses a capital 
in the shape of a supreme seat of government, a geographical centre 
exists in Buckingham Palace, and a spiritual centre in the person 
of the Queen. A sound instinct recognizes that the shape of the 
whole would become dangerously distorted if those two centres 
were separated too often or for too long. 

The great merit of this book is its combination of expert know- 
ledge and dignity with crystal clarity and a popular style. It would 
be hard to imagine a picture more modestly yet vividly drawn; 
and Mr Morrah insists that the meaning of the royal office lies not 
in what the Queen does but in what she is. Modern air travel has 
increased the possibilities of over-taxing the Queen’s strength, but 
she does her utmost ‘to answer the challenge to represent in action 
the ideals and aspirations’ of all her peoples by living a life of 
unremitting public service. This book describes with a wealth of 
illustration how her busy hours are spent. 

PHILIP MAGNUS. 


The Jacobite Movement, by Sir Charles Petrie (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode), is a new and largely rewritten edition of what had become 
a high authority on the subject. Sir Compton Mackenzie wrote of 
the former volume: ‘The value of the book lies in preserving a 
consistent interpretation of a succession of events which, however 
well treated they may have been separately, have never been 
granted the continuity they deserve or their true importance in the 
histories of Europe. . . . Agreeably free from the perfume of stale 
incense or the sickly smell of cheap “white rose” scent.’ The present 
book is still better. It begins with the Restoration in 1660 and 
passes to the Revolution of 1688, and thereafter to the struggles 
of the Jacobites to regain power. It shows what is not generally 
realized, that ‘The 1715’ was intended to be much more important 
a rising in England than in Scotland; but everything went wrong. 
If Mar had been a Montrose or a Dundee, things might have been 
different; but any campaign run by Mar was foredoomed to failure. 
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More interesting information is also given about what might have 
been ‘The 1719,’ another invasion which nearly came off but didn’t. 
Then we pass to “The 45,’ a story which has been told many times, 
but Sir Charles writes with such skill and balance of judgment that 
it is well worth telling the story over again. Certainly his book is a 
classic on the subject and should remain so. 


The Cambridge Histories have for some generations been a 
major standby to students, whether they be generally interested or 
are feverishly reading against examination time. The New Cam- 
bridge Modern History, Volume II, edited G. R. Elton (Cambridge 
University Press), was therefore cordially welcomed on the appear- 
ance of the first volume, now some time ago. Volume II, edited by 
G. R. Elton, is, however, somewhat of a disappointment. The 
preface to Volume I laid it down that the series was to be ‘a 
standard general history ...setting out the ascertained results of 
research,’ with each volume a self-contained whole. A number of 
distinguished contributors has been collected for Volume II, and it 
would perhaps be invidious in a short notice to distinguish among 
them. It must, however, be noted that Mr Elton himself contributes 
no less than four articles, including the Introduction. It is, perhaps, 
a pity that he should write the chapter on the ‘Reformation in 
England,’ for, though he is acknowledged to be one of the foremost 
authorities on this period, his views on the part played by Thomas 
Cromwell are, to say the least of it, still controversial. His survey 
of the period in his Introduction is, however, excellent. The chapter 
‘Economic Change’ is subdivided into ‘Agriculture’ and “The 
Greatness of Antwerp.’ It is a pity that the English of the first 
section is not as clear as it might be, and the reader may regret a 
third subdivision, dealing with manufacturing and finance, is not 
included. The chapter ‘Schools and Universities’ repeats three 
times the premise that education was an important feature of the 
chantry, an unwarranted premise and one that is contradicted 
within the volume itself. However, the work will prove a useful 
standby, and will supersede the long out-dated old Cambridge 
History. It would prove more useful if the index had been better 
done; there is, for example, no reference to the Arts Course or to 
Gentry; Transubstantiation and Consubstantiation both come under 
Eucharist, and have no separate heading. 
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In The King’s War 1641-1647 (Collins), sequel to The King’s 
Peace, Dr C. V. Wedgwood continues her epic. She narrates the 
struggle between King and Parliament, county by county, linked 
with national perspectives. Copious references indicate extensive re- 
search and give this the authority of an original document, en- 
livened by fine prose and arresting sketches. King Pym opened the 
political battle with the Grand Remonstrance. It heralded the con- 
flict between right and right, between legal and regal loyalties and 
the loyalties of conscience and liberty. Before such integrities 
reason faltered. When Henderson ‘reasoned’ with the surrendered 
King he stood amazed at his exalted rectitude. The Manchester- 
Cromwell dialogue touched only the fringe. ‘If we beat him ninety- 
nine times, he will be king. If he beats us once, we shall be hanged 
and lose our estates.’ ‘My Lord, why did we take up arms?’ For 
faith was as fierce as politics and fiercer than prudence. Parliament 
fought prelacy and prerogative. In that passion was executed Laud, 
‘Satan’s second child.’ Cromwell rejoiced at Marston and Naseby 
slaughters. ‘God made them as stubble to our sword.’ “This is none 
other but the hand of God.’ Faced with Montrose’s victories, mini- 
sters proclaimed a fast to propitiate the Almighty. All believed 
they were doing the Lord’s work. All expected a decision in one 
battle. As war continued, resources weighted scales. Those who 
lent money pressed for continuance, to get their money back. The 
Irish war grew into gigantic land speculations. So the King was 
warred down and Hopton took over his ‘dissolute, undisciplined, 
wicked, beaten, army.’ War demoralized. There were desertions, 
treacheries, informers, lootings, sacked towns, slaughtered 
prisoners. Charles claimed that his Cause was that of every Chris- 
tian king. He badly represented royalty. His council degenerated 
from the centre of government to a centre of intrigue and grew 
tarnished by the Rupert-Digby feud. So nurtured was he in his 
convictions that, while seeking Irish and Spanish allies, he assured 
his subjects that he repudiated Roman Catholicism and would 
remain true to the Anglican Church. Dr Wedgwood evokes the 
passions and tragedies with sympathy and scholarship. She does 
not seek to interpret the conflict in Marxian, or party, terms but 
Sustains a tradition of objectivity. She proves herself an historian 
of noble rank. 
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The Irish Writers, 1880-1940: Literature under Parnell’s Star, 
by Herbert Howarth (Rockliffe), is a most perceptive study of that 
astonishing literary upsurge of Irish nationalism as seen through 
six of its most notable figures: George Moore, Lady Gregory, 
Yeats, A.E., John Synge, and James Joyce. Mr Howarth proposes 
that Parnell provided the Messianic urge for nationalist Ireland 
which each of these writers set about interpreting collectively, but 
each, also, in his own way. And he makes a splendid and provoca- 
tive case, all the more valuable since it stands outside all Anglo- 
Irish bitterness and recrimination and yet sacrifices nothing of the 
cutting edge of its acute argument. It is an analysis of the Irish 
revival that may well provide the clue to the gradual decline of so 
much literary glory. Mr Howarth sees the repudiation of Parnell 
by his own Party as their political suicide. Commenting on Parnell’s 
appeal to his supporters: ‘Do not throw me to the wolves,’ James 
Joyce remarked, ‘They did not throw him to the English wolves; 
they tore him to pieces themselves.’ And yet within the year thirty 
thousand people followed him to his grave: and thence springs the 
Messiah myth which is the real basis of Mr Howarth’s argument. 
‘They had created the legendary conditions for the emergence of a 
Messiah. A condition of salvation is the descent into hell, and this 
is often construed as a descent into filth—sometimes the filth of 
sex, sometimes the filth of poverty, sometimes both. Parnell’s fall 
had involved sexual passions; prompted by that the Irish writers 
made sex one of their subjects. The facts of Irish peasant life pro- 
vided them with filth in the other sense, and they made literature of 
tinkers and beggars and lice in the beggar’s rags. So they produced 
a printed simulacrum of the Messianic conditions, and political 
Ireland then produced the equally necessary conditions of blood- 
shed and chaos.’ 


The commonly-accepted view of the opium war in China will 
need considerable modification now that Mr Arthur Waley has 
published The Opium War through Chinese Eyes (Allen and 
Unwin), which is based entirely on Chinese sources. History dis- 
associated from t‘:e slant given to it by Empire or national feeling 
or the vox populi fabricated by the sensational press is full of 
surprises and more objective truth, and the main thing that comes 
out of Mr Waley’s book is the personal stature of Commissioner 
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Lin, the obdurate antagonist of the English. As an all-too-facile 
personification of the ‘sinister Orient’ he has been vilified, and 
indeed at the time was really hated. But Mr Waley reveals him as 
a peculiarly capable official, acting on the orders of a Government 
not so much concerned with the infiltration of Western commerce 
as with the effect of unlimited opium on the Chinese population. 
He uses Lin’s own diary as his main material, but other diaries are 
also used, including that of the poet Chu Shih-Yiin describing the 
sack of Chingkiang. It is an invaluable picture of the ‘other’ side 
of a war, and is a most noteworthy document on China itself; and, 
as in all of Mr Waley’s work, human values are kept beautifully 
prominent—here human beings speak with many recognizable 
voices: the most engaging of them being ordinary people expressing 
their distress and sorrow as the heartless cogs of war grind ever 
nearer. 


The Shakespearean Ethic, by John Vyvyan (Chatto and Windus), 
is a most welcome addition to the vast corpus of Shakespearean 
interpretive and expository literature. It is extremely well argued, 
completely integrated with the text, and the only passing doubt is 
the literary one of where does poetry come in all this. But that is 
hardly fair, since Mr Vyvyan is concerned solely with meaning. 
The publishers claim that his ‘thought-provoking book will send 
many readers back to Shakespeare’s plays with fresh vision and 
clearer understanding.’ This is a fair claim. He states his purpose 
thus: ‘Shakespeare allows his characters, nearly always, to express 
their own philosophy, and we cannot identify him personally with 
any one of them. Occasionally, however, he slips in a few lines 
which we may feel come straight from him to us; but we can only 
be sure of this if they express ideas that are consistently developed 
in successive plays. To trace a few of these continuing themes is 
one of the aims of this book.’ This is not theorizing about Shake- 
speare with that curious scholastic unconcern for the fact of genius 
but taut exposition whose theme is based on available and pre- 
sented evidence. In its directness, its logical treatment, and its 
economy of argument his book is a most original and rewarding 
study—with an authority from which at times the reader may 
differ, but only because he has been stimulated into declaring his 
own position. This is readable scholarship at its best. 
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When Rainer Maria Rilke died in December 1926 it was found 
that he had preserved in meticulous order all the letters he had 
ever received, and it was a simple matter for his executors to return 
them to the writers. Hence The Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke to 
Princess Marie von Thurn and Taxis, translated by Nora Wyden- 
bruck (Hogarth Press), is a complete correspondence except for the 
Princess’s letters between January 1910 and April 1912, which are 
lost. Once the correspondence was under way all of the letters are 
intimate and uninhibited whatever the subject: ‘My physical con- 
dition is precarious and reduced to its lowest ebb. Nobody can 
blame me for hoping that God may leave me as long as possible 
at my work as I have just had the savour of it on my lips again. 
And nobody will blame me who knows how I stand to my work 
and realizes that in it I am a power and a glory and outside it not 
even a tiny force’ (Rilke); or ‘But you are wrong. Ordinary doctors 
without a trace of mystic knowledge are not for you. For you, 
Serafica, are essentially a magician and it is from magic that you 
must take the occult power which corresponds to what is most 
profound and most powerful in you’ (Princess Marie). The real 
counterpoint of the letters comes from the correspondence in toto, 
and it is impossible in a short notice to do justice to its quality. 
Rilke agonized, dedicated, serious, following his lonely star found 
a relaxed freedom in Princess Marie’s gossiping about family and 
books, her health, her husband, and her sons. But however trivial 
this may seem, she was always with him in spirit. 


Peter the Great, by Vasili Klyuchersky, translated by Liliana 
Archibald (Macmillan), is an able study of a man who can well 
be called great but certainly was not good or attractive. ‘As a ruler, 
Peter knew neither moral nor political restraints and lacked the 
most elementary political and social principles.’ The usual features 
of his reforms lacked coherence and general plan, and their depen- 
dence on ever-changing conditions and demands makes study of 
his administrative achievements very difficult. His remarkable brain 
and restless energy constantly made him pursue new aims to which 
his impatience gave scant time to develop. His personal skill in 
craftsmanship and his admiration of western technical progress and 
organized (for those times) industry made him stir up Russia in a 
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but little. There is only very small space in this book given to his 
campaigns or to his family life. The emphasis is laid on his dicta- 
torial measures in raising and supplying the army and navy. The 
many Russian names of people, offices, and institutions make 
considerable difficulty for the English reader, but such a discerning 
study of the changes wrought in Russia by Peter is well worth 
digesting. 


Viscount Addison: Leader of the Lords, by R. J. Minney 
(Odhams), is the story of a most remarkable man who, by ability, 
determination, hard work, and sterling character, reached high 
political office and became a Knight of the Garter. The book is 
arranged in rather a curious way. It begins with Addison going to 
the House of Lords as leader of the Labour peers, first in opposi- 
tion and afterwards in office. That takes us to within a short time 
of his death. After that we are taken back to his earlier years and 
his progress from the family farm to eminence as a doctor and 
anatomist and thence to his new career as a politician and long 
years in the House of Commons and in office, including Minister 
of Health under Lloyd George, an office from which, as things did 
not seem to be going as well as Lloyd George hoped—through no 
fault of Addison—he (Lloyd George) sacked him. This was by no 
means the only case of Lloyd George making a scapegoat to save 
himself, though, as Mr Minney says: ‘By this sacrifice of a friend 
to placate his enemies, as it was described by many at that time, 
Lloyd George was able to live on borrowed time for a span of only 
a few more months. His administration was already doomed. By 
discarding Addison and throwing him to the wolves, Lloyd George, 
politically, drove the spear into his own breast. Addison came 
back. Lloyd George never did!’ The third part of the book deals 
with the last two years of illness and death, and in this connection 
Lord Salisbury’s well deserved tribute may be quoted: ‘Had the 
Labour Party in your Lordships’ House been led by a man less 
wise, less far-sighted, and less understanding than Lord Addison, 
clashes might have become inevitable which might have shaken 
the whole structure of the Constitution.” Mr Minney tells the story 
in a clear and informative way though perhaps he makes his own 
conviction about the perfection of the Labour Party a little too 
clear! However, he is entitled to his point of view. 
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With dignity and grace Dr G. P. Gooch looks back on his 
civilizing life in Under Six Reigns (Longmans). ‘Nature has formed 
me for study and reflection’; but his was not cloistered intellect, 
for his dedicated life to the public weal made his scholarship and 
integrity national assets. 

Educated at Eton, King’s College, London, and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge (of which he speaks with filial reverence), he was moulded by 
the scholarly Acton. He regards History as a spiritual discipline and 
hates coercion whether by State, Church, or Parliamentary majority. 
He sought ‘to repay his debt for a lucky dip in life’s lottery,’ and 
threw himself into redemptive agencies, taught at University settle- 
ments, working men’s colleges, explored police courts and work- 
house. But also like medieval scholars he wandered to foreign 
Universities—Berlin, Paris—and became a good European. The 
Boer conflict proved a turning point, for he saw ‘the spiritual 
demoralization which war brings.’ 

In the Liberal upsurge he entered Parliament, yet regretted that 
‘my party failed to inscribe equal citizenship on its banners.’ The 
loss of his seat restored him to his books, while, as Editor, he 
made the ‘Contemporary’ a vehicle for comprehension. 

In the English tradition he set out on grand tours, lecturing to 
Historical Congresses, League and Unity schools, and was 
acclaimed our unofficial Ambassador of Righteousness. As scholar 
he grew into world stature, and became a champion of healing and 
reconciliation. 

When the pagan gods descended on the swastika-defiled land of 
Goethe he criticized Chamberlain for not having detected earlier 
the perfidy of the dictators, but sadly notes that the Allies stooped 
to the level of their enemies in obliterating Dresden and launching 
the Hiroshima bomb. 

As his journey proceeds he ponders whether there is a meaning, 
a purpose, in History—and hazards, there is no verdict of History, 
that a perfect society remains a dream, that there has never been 
Peace on Earth or a Golden Age, and, ‘I do not expect any such 
happy consummation.’ Serenely, he confesses, ‘I am content to 
make my last voyage in ignorance of my destination. . . .” 

We are pleased to pay a tribute to a historian of such eminence 
who stands for truth and supports a noble tradition in English 
literature. 
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Aden, by Sir Tom Hickinbotham, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. (Con- 
stable), is a very timely and able work on a subject that has been 
a good deal in the limelight of recent years. No one can write with 
greater authority than Sir Tom, who spent over 30 years in the 
Colony and the Protectorate, beginning with Bahrein and Muscat 
and ending during the last five years as Governor of Aden. It is a 
task to tax the abilities of the most able of men with its many 
problems, such as conflict of races, including Arabs, Indians, and 
Somalis, quite apart from the British, and they by no means see 
eye to eye. Then there is the ever-growing nationalism, increased 
by the poisonous anti-British radio in Cairo. Then in the Pro- 
tectorate there are no less than 21 autocratic Rulers of territories 
of whom many are far from easy to get on with and who are 
always subject to corruption from the neighbouring Yemen. It is 
worse than driving a team of horses which are not used to being 
in harness together. As Sir Tom puts it: “The question is how to 
weld the States together in a powerfully, essentially democratic, 
political and economic entity without disturbing more than neces- 
sary the traditional ties between the people and their Rulers and 
ourselves and both. To put it another way would be to say how 
to achieve in a few short years what we in this country have taken 
several hundred years to accomplish. In my view the only answer 
to this difficult problem was, and is, federation or the gradual 
joining together of the States into a compact whole, due considera- 
tion being given to unequal development in individual States.’ We 
are given a short survey of the history of Aden and its background, 
and then Sir Tom tells of his own experiences in Aden and his 
visits to the various parts of the Protectorate. What he says explains 
many of the difficulties and presents the problems fairly. It can 
also be claimed that he shows what excellent work the British have 
done, and are doing, although they seldom get credit for it! 


My Own Story, by Bernard M. Baruch (Odhams), is a remark- 
able success story, but different from those of many other money- 
makers. Mr Baruch’s father emigrated from Germany as a young 
man and served with the Confederate Army as a surgeon in the 
Civil War in America. He afterwards became a highly respected 
and skilful doctor in New York, but without any influence in the 
world of finance. Therefore, his son, Bernard, started at the bottom 
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in Wall Street, but such was his genius that by the time he was 
thirty-three he was much more than a dollar millionaire and he 
certainly did not stop increasing his wealth then. But then came his 
father’s question: ‘Now that you have made your money, what are 
you going to do with it?’, and he realized how much there was 
that could not be bought for money: ‘I found myself contrasting 
my own career with that of father’s—my money-making against his 
accomplishments in medicine and hygiene and in helping his fellow 
man. I found myself wishing that I had not given up my original 
intention to study medicine.’ Public service then claimed him, and 
his influence widened not only in his own country but overseas. He 
became financial adviser to President Woodrow Wilson and some 
of his successors. He was also Chairman of the War Industries 
Board in the First World War and has done much public work 
since. He certainly has proved himself the right kind of man to 
have in public life, with the financial backing that he has to help 
the purposes in which he is interested. In this book he gives a really 
interesting inside story of what goes on in Wall Street—certainly 
an interesting and—to many—rather a dreadful kind of life! Mr 
Baruch also gives a very interesting account of his 17,000-acre 
country estate in South Carolina and his happy relations with the 
negro population there, as well as an account of the sporting 
facilities. He gives convincing pictures of many famous people 
with whom he has had close dealings, including Sir Winston 
Churchill, and the whole book is unusually interesting. 


Seventy Rolling Years, by Sir Sydney O. Nevile (Faber), throws 
interesting and valuable light on a subject which seems to be little 
dealt with in books for general readers, namely, brewing, Sir 
Sydney’s motto might be: ‘Beer is best, provided the beer is of the 
best and consumed in the most pleasant surroundings.’ He not only 
has done much for the improvement of the drink but he has been 
a leader in the movement for really improved public houses, which, 
he feels, should be community centres. At one time he had much 
to do with that most remarkable and attractive character Father 
Basil Jellicoe of Somers Town, and he started a pub in the neigh- 
bourhood which was so distinguished that not only was it opened 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury but visited by Queen Mary, 
which surely is the highest compliment that could be paid! Sir 
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Sydney’s conclusion is: ‘Sobriety is socially desirable and therefore 
in our country’s interests; sobriety will pay, and is therefore in 
the interests of the Trade—thus there is no conflict.’ He started 
work early in the brewing line and for many years was with 
Brandon’s, an efficient but comparatively small firm. Then in 1919 
he was invited to join the Board of Whitbread’s, and he has 
worked with them ever since. They have been faced with the 
problems arising from the increase of duty from 7s. 9d. to 80s. per 
‘standard’ barrel: also with the charge of over 1,000 public houses. 
Among other interesting details that Sir Sydney gives is the fact 
that whereas in 1939 the Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
£62 million from beer drinkers, in 1946 he took £295 million, and 
yet, in spite of that, beer is the most popular drink and brewers 
flourish! His work in brewing has led Sir Sydney into many 
other occupations connected with the Trade and helping in Govern- 
ment Commissions, such as the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) and State Purchase proposals including the Carlisle experi- 
ment, and he has had contacts with many prominent and notable 
people. Obviously he himself besides being an extremely able busi- 
ness man is a very good mixer, and the whole book is written with 
striking geniality and a good sense of humour. 


A Place for Animals, by Garth Christian (Lutterworth Press), 
is a plea for the preservation of wild life and the establishment of 
Nature Sanctuaries; and a very necessary plea too in view of the 
new towns, new roads, new airfields, new reservoirs, agricultural 
mechanization, chemical cultivation, pollution of rivers, reduction 
of forests, and other human activities which year by year reduce 
the countryside and consequently diminish the homes of wild life. 
Modern agricultural machinery ruthlessly cuts down hedges and 
hedge-trees to make larger fields, though, in the end, it may be 
found that more is lost than is gained. At any rate, wild life cer- 
tainly loses. Mr Christian deals with many aspects of wild life and 
ecology in a most interesting way; but perhaps the most attractive 
part of his book is that in which he tells of his successful attempts 
to make friends with wild animals, and especially birds—above all 
with the various kinds of tits. His account of this is really fascinat- 
ing. He gives useful accounts of what is being done by some 
schools in encouraging love of wild nature, and he also gives a 
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useful list of the sanctuaries already in existence, as well as plead- 
ing for more, and of the various societies interested. Field-Marshal 
Lord Alanbrooke contributes an excellent foreword. 


Poetical Works of Robert Burns, edited by William Wallace, 
LL.D., with woodcuts by G. W. Lennox Paterson (W. and R. 
Chambers Ltd.), is a bicentenary edition to commemorate the birth — 
of Burns in 1759, and it is welcome. The publishers’ ‘blurb’ states — 
that Burns ‘is so much the greatest of Scottish poets that no other 
comes into the reckoning.’ That is a comprehensive and dogmatic 
statement. In lyrical verse and in emotion and pathos, all racy of 
the soil, he may be alone in his class, but there are many other 
kinds of poetry, and even in these days Walter Scott cannot be so 
easily dismissed. Dr Wallace contributes a useful and concise bio- 
graphical sketch, though he does not explain why in it the family 
name is sometimes spelt Burnes. The editorial footnotes are infor- 
mative and ample, and the illustrations by G. W. Lennox Paterson 
are published for the first time. Burns is immortal, and to review 
his work now would be impertinent, but to have all his poems so 
well produced and annotated in a well-turned-out volume of 560 
pages is both a pleasure and a convenience for all who want Burns 
available on their bookshelf. 


Our Lady’s Flowers, including paintings by Beldy and her notes 
done in lettering by Teresa Avery, with an introduction by Fr 
Lucius McClean, O.F.M., is published by Assisi Press, Dublin. 
It is a delightful little book with 42 most attractive sketches in 
colour of flowers connected with Our Lady and notes explaining 
the legends connecting them with her. With some flowers, of course, 
the connection is well known, such as Madonna lilies, but it will 
come as a pleasing surprise to many that flowers well known under 
names such as foxglove, honeysuckle, gentian, fuschia, forget-me- 
not, snowdrop, clematis, and various others have intimate and well- 
established association with the life of Our Lady and what may be 
called her personal belongings: smock, hair, comb, earrings, 
mantle, thumb, glove, thimble, ribbons, slipper, shoe, keys, candle- 
stick, and so forth. Beldy is Mrs Beldy Maugham, whose sketches 
are in many collections in this country, in U.S.A., France, and 
Italy. This is certainly a book to keep and enjoy. 











